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A Remedy for 


For Over 
Fifty Years 


Beecham’s Pills have unfailingly carried the message of health and 
good cheer to the homes of the people. They are the best family 
medicine ever compounded. Wherever health is valued, Beecham’s Pills 
are held in the highest esteem by men and women. Compounded from 
purely vegetable ingredients, these pills possess properties which make them 

invaluable to the sailor, the soldier, tHe man of business and the captain of 
industry. Women find Beecham’s Pills an aid to beauty, a harbinger of health and 
of special assistance in ailments that are peculiarly feminine. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


have never been exploited by sensational advertising, yet their sales have steadily 
increased in every quarter of the globe. Personal letters endorsing Beecham’s Pills 
are received by the thousands, but it is never necessary to publish them. The pills 
mend themselves. 

Fon, the everyday ills of life, there is no other remedy so prompt, so safe, so 
thorough; so highly prized by old and young, as Beecham’s Pills. As a stomach 
corrective they have no supérior; fer the liver, kidneys and bowels they accomplish 
everything lich they are recommended. Indigestion, biliousness, sick head- 
ache, constipation and their attendant ills cannot exist when Beecham’s Pills 
are used as directed. They regulate, tone and strengthen all the bodily 
functions—not generally, but always. That Beecham’s Pills ‘keep 
faith with the people is amply attested by the enormous 


Annual Sales Over 
6,000,000 Boxes. 


In boxes with full directions 
10c. and 25c. 


Everyday 
Ills 
| 
The 
Universal 
Medicine 
ote 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Clocks 


Tiffany & Co.’s mantel and traveling clocks contain the best 
French movements and bear the name of the house as a guarantee 


Traveling Clocks 


Prices include a fine leather case 


Mignonette, gilt and glass 33 inches high - $15 
Square gilt and glass case 43 inches high 12 
With alarms - - - - - 14 
Striking hours and half hours - -~ - 20 


Richer traveling clocks - $28, $33, $35, $60, upward 
Mantel Clocks 


Gilt and glass regulators, striking the hours 
and half hours on bell or cathedral gong 


Square, 10incheshigh - - - - §20 
Square, 103incheshigh - - - 22 
Square, 112 incheshigh - - - 24 
Cloisonné Enamel Clocks with richly 
enameled and gilt decorations, upward from 30 
Clocks with rhinestones around dial and 
pendulum, upward from - - - 35 
Hall Clocks 

Superior English movements, showing the 

args of the moon, and striking hours and 

alf hours. In mahogany or oak cases, 7 

and 8} feet high, upward from. - - - $125 
Hall Clocks chiming the quarters on new 
Westminster and Whittington chimes : 
On four tubes, upwardfrom - - - 225 


Photographs seat upon request 


~ Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co, always welcome a comparison of prices 


Out - of - Town 
Service 


Upon advice as 
to requirements 
and limit of price 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs 
cuts, or careful 
description of 
what their stock 
affords 


To parties known 
to the house, or 
who will make 
themselves 
known by satis- 
factory references 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send tor inspec- 
tion selections 
from their stock 


Tiffany & Co. 
1907 Blue Book 


A compact cata- 
logue without 
illustrations—over 
600 pages of con- 
cise descriptions 
an alphabetical 
side index afford- 
ing quick access 
to the wide range 
of Tiffany & Co.’s 
stock, with the 
minimum and 
maximum prices 
Patrons will find 
this catalogue 
filled with helpful 
Suggestions of 
jewelry, silver- 
ware, clocks 
bronzes and other 
artistic merchan- 
dise suitable for 
wedding presents 
or other gifts 


Strictly 
Retailers 


Tiffany & Co, 
manufacture sole- 
ly for their own 
retail trade. Their 
wares are never 
sold to other deal- 
ers, and can onl 

be purchased di- 
rect from their 
establishment in 
New York, Paris 
or London 
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15 Cents Per Copy. | $1.50 Per Year. 


Overland Monthly 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West. 


February, 1907 


Tournament of Roses, The (Illustrated).Alvick A. Pearson ............... 97 
An Edna Heald McCoy .............. 112 
What the Stars Foretold ............. Emma Playter Seabury .......... 113 
Saint Valentine’s Day (lllustrated)....Katherine Elwes Thomas.......... 115 
The (Poem) ..... Emma Playter Seabury .......... 122 
Waste Heap of Industry ............. Rp 123 
Scaling Mount Shasta (A Novel Vacation Jaunt)—LIllustrated............. rs 
Four Men in Company (Poem).......Charles S. Ross ..............05.. 135 
Explorers, The (Poem) .............. Okve Vincent Marsh: ............ 139 
Child Workers, The (Poem)...........2 Myles Tyler Frisbie ............-. 149 
What the Most Wonderful City in the World is doing. A series of full-page il- 
lustrations from photographs taken for the Overland Monthly......... 
Old Plymouth Path New Trod 153 
Sea Gull, The (Poem) ......... .Helen Fitzgerald Sanders ........ 162 
(Illustrated by F. Soule Campbell.) 
Grasshopper Trust, The ............ Walter Baott 164 
Coming of Winter, The (Poem) ...... Samuel 166 
City of Mexico, The (LIllustrated)...... Jathaniel J. Manson ............ 167 
Lafcadio Hearn (Poem) . 179 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Pousse Cafe—The Daughter of David..Elliott Flower 180 
Dreamer, The (Poem) ......... eo Chariton Lawrence Edholm ........ 188 


All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication, and business con- 
nected with the magazine, should be addressed to the OVERLAND MONTHLY CO—and not 
to individuals on the staff. 

Contributors are requested to write name and address on first page of MMS., and on the 
back of each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also necessary that in writing to 
the magazine concerning ae the name of the article should be mentioned. 

It is advisable to keep a copy of manuscripts submitted. Every care will be used by the 
editor for the preservation of MSS. received, but we will not be responsible for their loss. 
ee a self-addressed, stamped envelope when manuscript that is not available is to be re- 
urne 

New subscriptions may commence at any time during the year. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes the magazine stopped. All 
arrearage must be paid. 

When changing your address, always give the name of the Post-office ed which your maga- 
zine is sent. Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is don 

Northwestern offices for the OVERLAND MONTHLY at 33-34 Silver. "bow Block, Butte, 
Montana, Mrs. Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, Manager. 

The OVERLAND MONTHLY, an Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered as second- 
— matter at the Post-office at Alameda, California, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 


79 
Address all communications to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY. 
905 Lincoln avenue, Cal. 725 Market street, San Francisco. 
Copyrighted, 1907, by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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] A FREE TRIAL! 


If you suffer from 


\ you can be relieved and 


cured by | 


Hydrozone 


Ag 4 which has the endorsement of thousands of 
doctors, who have successfully used it in their 
practice. 


Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 


In order to convince you that Hydrozone isa 


remarkably efficient remedy, which gives the ‘ 
most gratifying results, I will send g 4 
A 25c, BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family P 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 10 Cents a 
to me to cover forwarding charges. ; 7 ; 


Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 


[$1.00 to $3.50 | 


— 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


$3.00 to $7.50 | 


Combine features of Style and 
Fit which make them the choice 
of Modistes wherever fine dress- 
making is done. 


"6 by all leading dealers on the Pacific Coas;, Write Legibly 


A 
f 
\ \ | 
\ > 
| 
57 Prince Street 
Send 
FREE} Valuable book - tree tral 
on Fiow to reat otsie a 
HYDROZONE, fo 
Diseases. which I 
0c to pay forward- 
ing charges. Coupon 
good only until Mar. 31, 1907 
Name 
Address 
Druggist 
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IN EVERY PRIME ESSENTIAL 


of piano manufacture 


The Melville Clark Art Piano 


ranks withfthe best 
' fin the country 


IN BEAUTY “AND POWER OF TONE 
INDELICACY AND RESPONSIVENESS OF TOUGH 
IN SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Melville Clark Art Piano 
holds a unique place in the 
esteem of cultivated musical 


people. 
Send for illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


THE MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


| iv 

4 

| 
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ORANGEINE 


Through Its 


Selected from 4pt of Similar Tributes. 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 4 


A Great Physician sa “You don’t have 
to tak ORAN EINE. Your Per- 
fect Formula to who has 
any medical skill or medical sense.”’ 

Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on 


Mr. Edmand Marray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. writes: 
**I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and mye 


xperience 
has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is infallible. 


My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial. and 
any effect, other than benefit. would certainly make itself felt ino 
pues of her years. I conscientiously recommend Orangeine to all my 
riends and acquaintances.’ 

Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “‘Orangeine is wonder- 


= for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure relief. Since we be- 


Colds e acquainted with Orangeine, the expense for medical attendance 4 
yy my family has be n prac ically nothing.” 
Formula Since 1892: Grip Rev. Fred’ k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
Hea ache them # most useful and reliable remedy. I can recommend Orangeine 
2.4 Gr. 
Acetan “tke for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative *’ 
Soda Bi-Carb.1. Neuralgia Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute. London. Eng.. : 
Caffcine 46 “We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous dinate 


Indigestion without Orangeine Powders.’ 


Rev. L. N. Wagner. Macon. Mo., writes. ‘‘It does me good to relieve 
Brain Fag . fees pet — naan, and to see the change that comes over them in 


Homeopathic Tritura- 
tion of Mandrake, 
Blue Flag, and Nux 


Vomi 
— Common Ills Mrs. Kennicott, Wood hem th Powders 
are still our family friend. e call them the e golden-winged a 
Total only 5. Grs. Offsets Chill and fairies’, ‘houscheld helps’, ote.” 
Exposure Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U S.A., Retired, Des Moines, Is., writes: ‘‘I _ 


tainly do live well by Orangeine, —take it whea necessary, which te ant 

often, and it enables me to always feel well." , 
Col. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: “After seven years’ occa- 

sional use of Orangeine, I am so nearly free from al! ills as scarcely ever 

to need it. but it still is a never-failing source of relief when needed.’ 


25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere, on B' tof price. 0c pack (2 ders), 2c package (6 pinto kage (15 powders), 
$1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail tree, one 250 peskage, om receipt of request, wi ate honest test, under 


he Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago q 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


READY FOR THE PRESS 


CHIGAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 
820 Pages, Cloth, $1.20 


POST PAID 


AStory of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 2 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 
Only a limited edition of 2 
this remarkable book will be = 


— Each copy will be 
by Sercombe Him- 
fand automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs, 
Sercombe. 


Address 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman and Superwoman and The New Civili 


Our New Address 


464 Eleventh St. Oakland 


2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
10 ‘CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. Sa 


| 
| 
+ 
AND 
USINGER 
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| 
AND WHOLESOME 


All of BORDEN’S products comply~ in every 
respect with the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 
with Department ruling we have filed our 
STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 


ton--No. 165. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


Established 1857 


“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


New York 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact aayyes y interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of eir competitors and 
before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 


States and Canada. Public speakers, writ-. 


ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays; debates. 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
class journals, railroads and large industrial 

corporations. 
We wend, our staff of skilled 
comprehensiye and better 


readers 
selected list "of } publications than any other | 


bureau. 


We aim to eve prompt and _ intelligent 
at west price consistent with 
work 


us “about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Il. 


Hotel Touraine 
N. Y. 


Delaware «Ave. at Chippewa St. 


European Plan 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
EXCELLENT MUSIC AND GRILL ROOM 
C. N. Owen, Proprietor 


vi 
| 
| 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND, NEW YORK | THE 4 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street. 


American 
| Hungarian Review 


New York 


Only illustrated Hungarian weekly pub- a 
lished in the United States. | A 
! Read by over 30,000 of the best class of 
| | Hungarians throughout the country every | 


week. ‘ 
Advertising rate 50 cents per inch per in- = 
sertion. 
The Review will bring good 
| results. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
wi American Hungarian Review 
HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN | 42 Broadway, N. Y. City. | 


Pintoresca 


The most comfortable and homelike hotel in Pasadena, California. 
Situated on elevated ground in a grove of oranges and palms, surrounded by the Sierra 


| rooms; table unsurpassed; pure water; perfect. appointments; ten- 


no pneumonia, no 
Write for booklet. to M. PAI ER, Proprietor, Pasadena, Cal. 


— 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 


In Confidence: 


Wouldst have thy children s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 


this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA JOHN H. HARTOG, Secretary 


i 
| 
For literature about. 
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Addressed 
100,000 Wrappers 


° Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, indelible inked 
pads, has used the ORIGINAL pads more than TWO YEARS, during 
which time over 100,000 wrappers have been addressed, besides 
handling as heavy correspondence daily. This pair of pads cost 
$1.00, the same as a good ribbon which will last about five weeks. 
fhis service on a ribbon machine would have required the pur- 
chase of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a comparison of the saving: 


21 ribbons at. $1.00, - $21.00 

1 pair pads, - - - - 1.00 

Net. saving, - - - $20.00 
Suppose ten machines were used, the saving would be $200.00, or 
the original cost of TWO MACHINES. But the pads are stil) giving 
better service than most new ribbons. Remember these pads have 


not been touched, while the ribbon machine would have required 
the operation of taking off and putting on twenty-one ribbons. 
The 


WILLIAMS 


Visible Standard Typewriter 


can prove « record approached by no other machine. Write to-day 
for Booklet 7, 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and London Office 
General Offices Derby,Conn.,U.S.A.57 Holborn Viaduct 


FINEBEERS 


SGOLD MEDALS® 
LEWIS & CLARK 
EXPOSITION. } 


PORTLAND 


133 Spear Street, San Francisco. 


Chairs 


CHAI 
Retail od For Re 
Wustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory, i808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


For Breakfast 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


ix 
>> 
- 
a 
« 
A 
rf CYCLE 
q SPERRY FLOUR COMP AN 
= CISCO OFFICE (24 ST. 
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The Ideal Runabout for Daily Service 


A simple, accessible and convenient two-passenger runabout 
with all the comfort and road qualities of the most powerful tour- 
me car. 

Equipped with the Rambler unit power plant—the most 
efficient, compact and accessible ever built. 

Our catalog giving full description of this and three other 


models is at your service. 
Write for it mow; read it carefully, then see our nearest 


representative for a practical demonstration of 


The Car of Steady Service 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin. 
Branches: 


E. R. Cumbe. 1618-20 Court Place. Denver. Colorado. W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Rambler Automo- 
bile Agency, 31 Sanchez St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


~Model 27, 14-16 H. P., $950. 


x | 

| 
| 
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Cadillac—Model H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac 
success—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; 
cost of maintenance so low as to be almostincredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these 

ualities are more manifest than ever before. The 
odel H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph 
of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example 
of simple construction, of finish really super-fine, of 
accuracy not surpassed in any other mechanical 
creation—all of which are more pronounced because 
of the wonderful factory facilities and. system that 
stand behind the 


The 
superiorities of Model H are so 
numerous that to select features deserving special 
emphasis is difficult. Those of prime importance are 
remarkable ease of control and smoothness of riding, 
whatever the road conditions. The car is practically 
noiseless in operation; perfect balance of action re- 
moves all vibration. The enormous power is so 
positively applied that whether for speeding or hill 
climbin odel H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty and grace and 
reflects style unmistakable. 

Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Medel H—30 h.p. Fourylinder Touring (ar (Deserthbed in Catalog H X ) 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring (ar (Desertbed in Catalog G X ) 


Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger car (Deserthed in Catalog MX ) 
Model K—10 bh. p. Runabout (Deseribed in Catalog ) 
Send for special of car in which you are interested, as - : 


a designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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SOME PAPERS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST THAT ARE APPEARING IN 


The Arena Magazine 


The manwaye for the Nation 


By Alfred Russel Wallace D. C. L., LL. D. A notable contribution by the eminent scientist 
and social philosopher dealing with how the people can gain possession of the railways in 
America, in accordance with Herbert Spencer’s law of social justice. This paper, which is 
ene of the features of the January, 1907, issue, should be read by all thinki Americans, be- 
cause of the radical manner in which he advocates the people taking possession of the natu- 


ral utilities. 


Secretary Root and His Plea for Centralization 


Mr. Phillips is everywhere recognized as one of the most fearless 
Democracy (and this paper—which will appear in the 
doubtless occasion much dis- 


By David Graham Phillips. 
and incisive champions of Fundamenta 
ere, issue—by this strong and brilliant- journalist, will 


on. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ISSUES ARE: 


Child Slavery: Democracy’s Present Bat- 
tle with the Moloch of Greed. — the Editor. 
The Railways of Germany. y Professor 


The Truth at the Heart of Capitalism 
and of Socialism. By Prof. Frank Parsons, 


Ph. D. 
Recent Attacks on Christian Science, with Frank Parsons. 
a survey of the Christian Science Move- Constitutional Changes Demanded to Bul- 
ment, its ideals and achievements. (Illus- wark Democratic Government. By Hon. Wal- 
trated.) By the Editor of the Arena. ter Clark, Chief Justice of North Carolina. 
Our Insult to Japan and the Serious Ques- Photography: its True Function and its 
tions it Involves. By C. Vey Holman. Limitations. Illustrated. 
Municipal Art of Springfield, Mass. (Illus- Questions of Overshadowin Interest in 


trated.) By George harton James. German Political Life. By aynard Butler. 
Payin en to Attend Schools. By Prof. Joaquin Miller Answers the Criticism of H. 
Oscar Chrism G. Wells and Contrasts Boston and New York. 
Spoils and “the Civil Service. By Frank 


Vrooman. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 50 cents in stamps, money order or coin, and 
we will send you the December, January, February and March issues as a trial subscription. 


Albert. Brandt, Publisher, 
53 Brandt, Building Trenton, New Jersey 
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The new Vaginal Syr 

ection and Suction 

4 Safe st— Most 

venient. It cleanses 
instantly 


| | Gregsist for is. ™ 


cannot supply the 


unble to ladies. MARVEL CO. 


ofall Publishers. Buy at 


ne 284 8T., NEW YORK 
Wholesale, Great Re- 
ductions. Big Savings. 


3 Oo O K S Our prices are the same 


Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue 
or 1907, describing over 25,000 yt on an 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COM PANY 
18%. E. REYNOLDS, Sec. and Treas. 

266-268 Wabash Stag Chicago, 


To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 


T. Felix Govuraud's Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THB SK!B. 
Por sale at all druggists. 


P. E. BOWLES, 


‘Tm LENOX HOTEL 


George Duchscherer, Proprietor | 


inn BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
Our Own Electric ae am Exclusively | 
for Patrons, minutes, between the Hotel; 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates, $1.50 per day and upwards. 


= 


E. W. WILSON, 


President. Vice-President 
Deposit Growth: 
March 8, $ 387,728.70 
Sent. 15, 1,374,983.43 | 
March 15,: 1908. 2,232,582.94 | 
Sept. 16, 1006... 2,629,113.39 | 
March 15,: 1004. 3,586,912.31 
Bent, 16, - 1004.:::. 3,825,471.71 | 
March: 16, 1908... 4,349,427.92 | 
Best. 1°. 1006. 4,938,629.05 | 
Maron 15,°1906....... 5,998,431.52 


If ample capital provides security; 

If undivided profits indicate prosperity; 
| If constant growth is proof of good service; 

Then you should open an account with the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK| 


FRANCIS CUTTING, 
Vice-President 


Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


GEO. N. O’BRIEN 


Cashier 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. | 


FACTS and FORM 


A HAND BOOK OF 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, | with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 


READY REFERENCE 


or the value of anything at any given price. 
SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
of business letter. How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 


of orders 


LAWS GOVERNING 


Acknowledgments, agency assign- 
ments, building and loan associations, 
collection of debts, contracts, interest 
rates, deeding of property, employe: 
and employee, landlord and tenant, 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many 
other subjects. 


RULES FOR 


Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
mentary procedure, governing the find- 
ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 
ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 
and multiplication, discounting notes, 
computing interest, finding the con- 
tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 
brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 
building wall or cellar, the number of 
shingles or slats required for roofing 
and hundreds of other things. 


A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 


payable at Newton, Kan. 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


Send this coupon and 30c. to Overland Monthly, 905 Lincoln Avenue, Alameda, 
Cal., and a copy of this $1 book will be sent you postpaid. 


Overland Monthly Co.: Send one copy of Facts and Forms to 


Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writing Advertisers. 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


delight the best dressed men of every land. Made from one piece 
of metal. They cannot break by use. Perfect shape makes them 
button and unbutton easily-- and stay buttoned. Quality stamp- 
ed om back and guaranteed. The Krementz “‘Plate’’ contain 
more gold than any other plated buttons and outwear them many 
times. 

INSURED--You get a new button free, if the old one is dam- 
aged from any cause. 

Look for name ‘‘Krementz’’ on back of button--and be sure to 
get the genuine. All reliable dealers everywhere. 


Booklet of all styles and sizes free. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
24 Chestnut St. 


Newark, N. J. 


actually 
costs less 


than zcts a month 


f vou haven’t a Bissell sweeper in your 
aed you are sacrificing a lot of comfort 
and convenience that you might enjoy at a 
very slight cost. A Bissell sweeper will last 
ten years or more, costing but $2.50 to $5.00, 
amounting to but ic. for fifteen days use, 
during the entire life of the sweeper, with 
ali the saving of labor and time, saving of 
carpets and rugs, saving of furniture, dra- 

eries, etc. 

. In addition to this, the Bissell confines all 
the dust and dangerous germs, thus promot- 
ing the health and comfort of the entire 
family. 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip, and 
we will send you a neat, useful gift free. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 07. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Lareeat Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c, in 
stamps for a ful! box. 
tro-Silicon Soa as equ . 
SILICON 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and stil! have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease has always baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic re, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
»acetew’ ft unknown to the profession, are today 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive proses 
sent sealed on application. 100 e book EE. 
Ne branch offices, Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
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‘Silver Plate tha Wears” 


The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs [n spoons, 
forks, knives, etc. The ee shows four exquisite patterns 
of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware—the silver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 
electro-plating process, sixty years ago, has kept the lead in qual- 
ity and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue “B37” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA O0., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


re ~— 


Paid-in Capital . 3,000,000 

Profit and Reserve Fund 450,000 

ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make Joans on improved property 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To —_ its stockholders 


to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to al 


w them to open 


deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Chureh and Market Sts. San Francisco. 
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ings. Nature's peare 
will flow into you as 
sunshine flows into 
trees. Che Winds 
will blow their omn 
freshuess into yon; 
and the storms their 
energy while cares 
will drop off like 
leaurs. 
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BY ALVICK 
A BSOLUTELY unique is the an- 


nual Tournament of Roses at 

Pasadena. As far as known, there 
is not another flower festival on New 
Year’s Day in the world. It is hardly 
probable that there is such another flower 
carnival anywhere at any time. But that 
is another question. It is enough to know 
that in a residence city of hardly thirty 
thousand people a New Year’s Day out- 
door flower parade is held annually, so 
extensive and so elaborate that it has 
made the name “Pasadena” known all 
over the world. 

Eighteen years ago the tournament had 
its small beginning, a modest outdoor 
flower picnic given by the still famous 
Valley Hunt Club. Then the yelping 
pack of grayhounds belonging to the club 
was more the center of attraction than 
were the few private carriages prettily 
adorned with natural flowers. Professor 
Charles Frederick Holder, the noted 
naturalist and author, was President of 
the club in those days, and he it was who 
suggested the holding of the outdoor fes- 
tival. Afterwards he named it the tour- 
ment of roses. The suggesticn was a 
popular one; the name struck the general 
fancy, and the tournament immediately 
took its place as the distinctive annual 
holiday of the year. 

After a few years, the Valley Hunt 
Club relinquished control, the lusty 
youngster proving a bit too troublesome 
for the huntsmen of whom the club was 
then. composed, and for a time the Pasa- 
dena Board of Trade, ever feremost in 


A. PEARSON 


projects of civic concern, looked after its 
growth. A few years ago the management 
was finally entrusted to an association of 
public spirited. citizens, the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses Association, and it 
is now so governed. 

On January Ist, New Year’s day, 1907, 
occurred the ‘Eighteenth Annual ‘Tourna- 
ment of Roses at Pasadena. Eighty thou- 
sand people witnessed a magnificent floral 
parade two miles long and twenty thou- 
sand people viewed the sports at Tourna- 
ment Park, a splendid revival of the an- 
cient Roman chariot races being of this 
last the principal feature. The “Crown 
City” (as Pasadena is now called because 
of its regal position upon the foothills 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains), has 
grown from a struggling colony of Easi- 
ern health-seekers to a magnificent city 
of princely residences, world famed hotels 
and ideal sun-lit homes of a cultured, 
happy and prosperous people. It is said 
that here millionaires are so common 
that they are no longer counted, but are 
measured by the mile, and the visitor who 
drives the length of some of the show 
streets, notably South Orange Grove Bou- 
levard and Grand Avenue, and views the 
palatial residences of Adolphus Busch, 
Benjamin Blossom, John C. Cravens, L. 
Stimson, Fred F. Wilcox, A. H. Flem- 
ing, Reverend R. J. Burdett, W. R. 
Statts, Todd Ford, John B. Miller and 
many others, will be surprised and 
charmed at the wealth and magnificence 
here displayed. There is no less charm, 
however, in viewing the miles upon miles 
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of flower-embowered cottages or bunga 
lows which indicate even more plainly 
than anything else that while wealthy 
people are coming to Pasadena from all 
over the country, the city is still pre-emi- 
nently the home city of the great middle 
class. One is struck with the absence of 
factories, and particularly the absence of 
the open saloon; the scores of substantia] 
and costly church edifices, the refined and 
contented appearance of the people on the 
streets and the absence of poverty-stricken 
homes, and of the poor or the criminal. A 
moral city, with every advantage of a 
great metropolis, and with most of its 
glaring vices eliminated—such is_ the 
Pasadena of to-day. 

It has pleased the writer to digress thus 
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of these is naturally the chiefest in in- 
terest, being the more popular in char- 
acter. For the parade just given a line 
of march was laid out extending from 
South Orange Grove Boulevard on the 
west to Tournament Park on the east, a 
distance of between three and four miles, 
past the main business parts of the city, 
and through a number of handsome resi- 
dence sections. Business houses entered 
into lively competition as to which should 
show the most elaborate floral decorations 
for the day of the parade, the association 
offering liberal cash prizes to add zest to 
the contest. Private residences, not only 
along the line of march, but all over the 
city, put on gala atttre and the principal 
streets were strung with red and white 


Adolphus Busch, Fleming and Blossom residences. 


far in providing a setting to a modest de- 
scription of the Eighteenth Tournament 
as it was carried out on January 1, 1907. 
That this great event may be a success, 
people of ali classes in the Crown City 
join hands and work single-heartedly to- 
gether. This it is which has made the 
annual tournaments the wonder of the 
country, and of the part of the country 
where nothing is considered impossible 
of accomplishment if only there be united 
effort. 

The tournament divided itself naturally 
into three parts: the floral parade in the 


forenoon, the Roman chariot races and — 


outdoor sports in the afternoon, and the 
tournament ball in the evening. ‘The first 


streamers, the trolley poles adorned with: 
American flags and with great, fern-like 
fronds of the date palm, while from ve- 
hicles of all kinds fluttered ribbons of 
red and white, the tournament colors. 
During the week before New Year’s 
day the mildest and brightest weather 
prevailed, but on the last day of the oll 
year came a flood of rain, which threw 
all into confusion. Shortly after noon, 
however, the clouds vanished as though 
by magic, the warm sun peered out, anid 
with a rush preparations for the tourna:- 
ment of the next day were begun again 
where they had been left off. During al] 
its eighteen years of existence, inclement 
weather has not once blocked or prevented 
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the giving of this great festival, and dur- 
ing the sweep of the storm preparations 
went cheerfully forward indoors. 

New Year’s day dawned bright and 
warm, and with the early dawn began to 
come the crowds. At 10:45, when the 
head of the parade appeared on the sum- 
mit of the West Colorado street hill, the 
streets along which it was to pass were 
closely packed with people, held back by 
ropes and a swarm of special police. it 
was a master parade, beautiful as a whole 
almost beyond description. ‘Tribute had 
been exacted from hundreds of the city’s 
fairest flower gardens, and almost every 


purple bourgainvillea and” golden poppy 
made up the lavish decorations of the 
equipage, and the same colors in flowers 
and feathery pampas were carried through 
the decorations and robing of those asso- 
ciated with the queen. 

A score of scarcely less regal floats fol- 
lowed the royal equipage, mingled with 
which were marching clubs, horsemen 
and horsewomen, automobiles, burro char- 
iots, fashionable carts and blooded driv- 
ing horses—all decorated in elaborate de- 
signs with natural flowers and robes of 
living green. The high school float, for 
instance, Was designed to represent a 


A portion of Pasadena, looking towards the Sierra Madres. 


variety of blossom grown in Southern 
California at this time of the year was 


welded into the decorations of the vehi- — 


cles and animals and participants in the 
great parade. One of the city’s fairest 
matrons, Mrs. Elmer F. Woodbury, queen 
in carnival times in San Francisco, was 
the gracious queen of the tournament, and 
her court was chosen from among the 
most beautiful maids and matrons of the 
city. Six white horses drew the gorgeous 
throne upon which sate the queen, sur- 
rounded by her ladies-in-waiting. Pinkish 


Masque of Folly. Thousands of pink and 
white carnations, hundreds of yards of 
smilax and asparagus fern were used on 
coach and horses, and in this beautiful 
equipage thirteen appropriately dressed 
girls en masque rode in state. Another 
school float represented a royal Chinese 
procession, the effect of the gorgeous 
clothing being accentuated by the brilliant 
hued flowers which were used in great 
profusion. A giant daisy, fourteen feet 
across, each of the petals formed of thou- 
sands of golden-hearted marguerites, the 
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great heart of the flower consisting of six- 
teen little girls gowned in yellow, was an- 
other attractive school entry. A sun- 
flower chariot covered with thousands of 
wild sun blossoms, the wheels done in 
magnificent white roses, deserved the ap- 
plause it received. 

The tally-ho of the Pintoresca Hotel, 
drawn by six horses, was a very artistic 
creation. The coach was almost entirely 
covered with pink geraniums—the wheels 
in the shape of stars. A pink tulle canopy 
over the top lent a becoming shade to the 
young girl occupants, who were also 
gowned in pink. 

“The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe” served as a novel representation. 
for the shoe dealers of the city, the im- 
mense shoe being done in white margue- 
rites, red geraniums and smilax, and be- 
ing full of noisy, happy children. The 
real estate dealers of the city showed a 
dual scene, an Eastern snow storm, with 
all its accompanying discomforts, set 
over against a Pasadena garden with rip- 
ening fruit and fragrant flowers, among 
which played white robed women and 
barefooted children. Another entry con- 
sisted of an overland coach, done in smi- 
lax and bright-hued blossoms. 

Cinderella’s ‘coach, made of palm bark 
and papyrus, herbs and woodsy-looking 
ferns, the color tones being of cream and 
brown arid ;yellow, spoke of the druggists 
of the city. One victoria was _ buried 
in thousands of crimson and white carna- 
tions. A runabout showed a great yellow 
blur of golden chrysanthemums. A hotel 
six-in-hand was buried in white and yel- 
low narcissus blossoms, the sacred flower 
of China. A prairie schooner, covered 
with blossoms, and drawn by four mules, 
was driven by a pioneer, and with his 
wife knitting at his side, who crossed the 
plains in 1845. Venice of America, the 
little seaside town near Long Beach, sent 
a veritable Venetian gondola on wheels, 
drawn by’ two great camels, both gon- 
dola and caine's blanketed and canopied 
with rose buds, white marguerites and red 
holly berries. These brief descriptions 
give something of an idea of the manner 
in which the floral parade was made most 
effective and attractive. Arrived at the 
park, the prize winners in each class were 
announced, the prizes in every case being 
liberal cash awards, and the Queen of the 


Bungalows and artistic homes in Pasadena. 
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tournament bestowing the banners which 
indicated the prizes won. 

Then came the Roman chariot races, in- 
termingled with bronco busting relay 
races—the riders representing the leading 
hotels of the city, and of Long Beach, tent 
pegging and other sports by the Gym- 
khana Club of expert horsemen, and a 


introduced, the fame pf the sports has 
been assured, and ever increasing crowds 
have gathered at the park to be thrille | 
with magnificent contests between run- 
ning horses. All of the old-time panoply 
of the Roman chariot races has been 
brought into play—the wooden chariot, 
the flowing robe of the charioteer, the 


A glimpse of Hotel La Pintoresca. 


burlesque chariot race between two fours 


of meek and lowly burros, in which the 
drivers goaded on their steeds by the use 
of stage thunder and other dreadful noise 
making machines. Since three years ago, 
when the Roman chariot races were first 


rules of the race, and the cash prize has 
been made large enough to attract the best 
horseflesh the section affords. Profession- 
alism is, however, barred. Four heats arc 
needed to settle the merits of the entries. 
two fours contesting in each heat. Thi 
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winner of first prize this year received 
a cash prize of.$750, the winner of the 
second prize -$500, the third $300, and 
the fourth $200; the four races on this 
occasion were closely contested, one of 
the fourth events being enlivened by the 
fact that the four belonging to a driver 
from a neighboring city broke all bounds 
and ran away, only being captured after 
a hard race by the trained vacqueros em- 
ployed at the track for the purpose. The 
capital prize was won by a length, and in 
the prettiest finish imaginable. 

With the giving of the annual tourna- 
ment ball in the evening at the Hotel 
Green, Pasadena’s single great fete day 


j 


came to anend. Aside from the presence 
of the queen of the tournament in all of 
her regal splendor, and of a number of 
the prize-winners in costume, the singing 
of a selection from “Tannhauser” by a 
chorus composed of the ladies-in-waiting, 
the ball was not far removed from similar 
society events elsewhere. The exclusive 
social set for the nonce lent its aid, and 
several hundred couples thus  whiled 
away the closing hours of the New Year’s 
day. 

Competent critics assert that in no es- 
sential detail was the tournament of 1907 
inferior to its predecessors, but that it 
may well rank as the greatest of the series. 


Two immense palms guarding the entrance to Hotel Pintoresca. 


Amn Anniversary 


By Edna Heald McCoy 


Not the first kiss that blush doth bring, 

(Sweeter the full-blown rose, than bud of spring) ; 
Not the long kiss that kindleth desire, 

Fiercer the heat when burned to coals the fire; 
Not that sweet moon, when Love, new wed, 

Lost in his passion, he his fond vows said; 

But that still time when pulses cool and slow, 
When reminiscences as shadows go 


With us forever. 


No foolish thing we would forget, 


No thing Dear Love that leaves with us regret; 
When lip to lip, your eyes to my eyes said: 
“Dear Love, remembering all, 

I ask no more, nor aught would wish away.” 
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What the Stars Foretold 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Moulton had read her horoscope 

that June. The astrologer had 
said: “In June there is a powerful mas- 
culine influence that usually brings new 
male friends into one’s life permanently. 
It is rare this influence passes a woman’s 
horoscope, but she marries or has a favor- 
able opportunity to do so.” 

And nothing had happened, not the 
glimmer of a man’s straw hat on her hori- 
zon. Work every day with restless child- 
ren—life a humdrum outside. Men never 
had seemed so impossible and so unin- 
teresting. One smoked cigarettes; one 
was sporty, and his breath was tainted 
with liquor. “I shall have a pure, sweet 
breath and an educated, high-minded 
gentleman, or teach till I am sixty, anil 
then be pensioned,” she said, with reso- 
lution. ‘‘But all the same, I hope it won't 
be necessary. I shall go and see Madame 
Solis and ask her if there is any mis- 
take.” 

She put on her white linen dress ani 
apple blossom hat, gave a touch to the lit- 
tle curls on her forehead, and smiled back 
at the face in the mirror, with its gray 
eyes and high-bred individuality, its roses 
and dimples, a face of character and deli- 
cacy. 

The astrologer sat in her dainty room 
on the top floor of a sky-scraper. There 
were roses on her table, lace curtains at 
her windows, and the walls were covered 
with portraits, photographs of hands, and 
astrological charts. Screens, easy chairs 
and divans were scattered artistically 
around. The Madame was in white, also. 
A woman perhaps thirty-five, with soft, 
brown hair parted in the middle, and the 
kindest, truest eyes. A winning smile, 
a charming personality. 

She greeted Mildred effusively. 

“Good morning, madame. You really 
remember me? Well, of course, you dont 
remember my horoscope. I brought it 
with me. You thought it possible I should 
meet a masculine affinity in June. Three 


rT: Me was the fifth time Mildred 


weeks gone. I am anxious. I’m awful 
tired of kindergarten babies!” with a 
musical gurgle of laughter. 

“And you have met no one?” asked 
Madame, smiling. 

“Not a soul. Il’ve even lost or dis- 
missed all the old beaux. I am adrift 
without a sail in sight. Look at my horo- 
scope and see if destiny is postponed, or 
what the horrid old stars are doing.” 

“You must remember this is only three 
weeks of June—there is another one,” 
said Madame, opening and glancing down 
the horoscope. 

“T believe I never was so discouraged. 
Mamma has been ill again; finances are 
so hard to manage, bank people so un- 
reasonable. Somehow I never felt so un- 
fitted to fight this great world. You al- 
ways give me a word of cheer and hope. | 
couldn’t stay away.” : 

“My dear, be comforted. If I were a 
man I should propose to you this minute. 
You always make me think of apple-blos- 
soms.” | 

“Tf you were a man,” said Mildred, 
“vou dear, dimpled thing, ’d marry you, 
but you are not. Then there is the sum- 
mer to face, and no salary. If there is 
a twentieth century knight, I call on you, 
psychic and astrologer, to produce him 
instanter,” and there was another ripple 
of laughter. 

For answer, a screen reeled a little and 
fell over against Mildred. A seemingly 
discomposed young man stumbled from 
behind it. Madame rose laughing and ad- 
justed Mildred’s pretty hat. “Why, Mr. 
Norman, I am so glad. I did not know 
you were in the city.” 

“Just going through and thought I'd 
like to see what my stars are doing. I 
would not let your maid disturb you, and 
T sat down behind that screen, and my 
feet ” he glanced six feet down at the 
large, offending members, “knocked the 
screen down.” 

He had not taken his eyes off of Mil- 
dred. “I beg your pardon,” he said, ad- 
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dressing himself directly to her, “I hope 
my awkwardness has not hurt even the be- 
coming hat.” 

He had the frankest blue eyes, a boy- 
ish face and charming manner; he was 
well dressed and exceedingly good-look- 
ing. 

“And you heard all I have been say- 
ing!” said Mildred, blushing painfully, 


which only made her prettier. 


“Forgive me, I couldn’t help it. You 
see, Madame Solis promised me an affin- 
ity this June also. I haven’t seen any— 
or hadn’t till I came up here this morn- 
ing,” he said, bowing and smiling. “I 
came on a similar errand, and to have 
her tell me some business matters also. 
I heard you, and your voice attracted me, 
your laugh bewitched me, as well as your 
ingenuousness, your demand for some- 
thing higher and better than you had met 
in your friends.” 

“And you thought—oh, what did you 
think?” faltered Mildred. 

“T thought you were rising to go; as 
you pushed back your chair I knocked 
over the screen.” 

“Qh, how could you—how dare you!” 
said Mildred, but her eyes were laugh- 
ing. 
“Madame Solis, you promised us both 
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the same thing. Please look up the stars 
and see what rules each house of mar- 
riage, and please look up the dates of our 
birth and give us your astrological bless- 
ing.” 

“T think you are very presuming,” said 
Mildred, with dignity. 

“No,” said the young man, “I am here 
to claim my own. Madame knows me; 
she can tell you I am of good family, 
with good prospects, and she owes me 
what I demand at her hands. Is it not 
go ?”’ 

The Madame laughed and said: “This 
is the most delicious episode in my astro- 
logical experience. Miss Moulton, let me 
introduce you formally; the rest I leave 
to June and fate. I believe you were 
made for each other. I shall look up the 
dates.” 

“But I shall never leave my mother,” 
said Mildred. 

“Go and get acquainted with her, Mr. 
Norman ; she is as charming as her daugh- 
ter.” 

The Madame returned in an hour. “The 
dates are all right, the same stars are in 
conjunction. God bless you, my child- 
ren,” and Madame Solis dismissed the 
glowing faces with a smile and a sigh for 
her lost girlhood dreams. 


Struggle On 


By C. H, Umer 


Coy victory may be won, 

It yields, not always soon: 
The dawn before the sun, 

The morn and then the noon. 


F-uition hath its hour, 
But challenges pursuit: 
The leaf before the flower, 
The bud and then the fruit. 


Then forward, shine or gloom, 
Tho’ fortune smile or frown: 

The spray may be in bloom 
Whereof to make thy crown. 


The hour may be in dawn 
That shall reveal the goal: 

Pause not, but struggle on 
With body, mind and soul. 


“Un sauvetage” (A rescue). F. Munier, Artist. 
Copyrighted by Braun, Clement & Co., Paris, Photo. 


Saimt Valentine’s Day 


BY KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS 


S ‘pica stoms, emerges to us 

from cloud-land of early 
Greek mythology, encircled as it de- 
scends with the halo of fluttering doves 
of Venus and love-tipped arrows of Cu- 
pid. 

This tutelary God of the City of Rome, 
identical with Aphrodite, worshiped by 
the Romans as the Goddess of Spring, 
was among Olympian deities ever coupled 
with the perennial youth of her son, that 
tiny yet titanic Cupid, God of Love. 

It was with vast form that the early 
Romans annually observed this vernal fes- 
tival as one of peculiarly sacred rites 
from number and importance of their 
Gods concerned therein. The middle of 
February was the time appropriated alike 
bv Juno and Pan to be marked with 
elaborate celebration by their respective 
votaries. On this date, therefore, Greek 


S day, with its 


and Roman youths, resorting to the tem- 
ple wherein was kept the Sacred Urn, 
d ew each from thence in turn a slip in- 
scribed with the name of a maiden. This 
one it was in accordance with the pagan 
ritual to whom as his daily partner for 
the ensuing twelvemonth he must plan a! 
pleasant happening. 

The custom prevalent among shepherd 
youths and maids of the Campagnia was 
alike current in highest imperial and 
Christian Rome, until eventually degen- 
erating into orgies that became the scan- 
dal of the times, Pope Gelasius, A. D., 
496, sought to abolish it. 

But so enamored had the »~»ulace be- 
come of this particular festival that, 
mighty as was this Spiritual Highness, he 
found it expedient not only to make 
lengthy explanation of his bull, but ac- 
tually to vive a definite quid pro quo. 
This was accomplished in the formal in- 
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stallation of St. Valentine’s Day by the 
Pope, who, searching through ecclesias- 
tical history to meet the emergency, hap- 
pily made the following discovery. 

On the site of that very altar whereon 
the great Juno and Pan originally burned 
sacrificial amatory fires, there had been 
crucified in the Forum on the 14th of 
February, A. D. 270, Saint Valentine, a 
Christian Bishop of exceeding piety. Up- 
on the self-same spot also, it was affirmed 
Romulus and Remus had been suckled by 
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thenceforth with drastic change of sig- 
nification. Upon the new ones given en- 
tirely pure import, upon St. Valentine’s 
Day, there was thus for all time poured 
the chrism of Christianity. 

This ruling was indorsed centuries later 
bv St. Francis de Sales, who sensibly 
faced the . incontrovertible truth that 
nature’s strength is incompatible by man 
and therefore rises supreme above sup- 
pressionary edicts. That from the dawn 
of Eden the plan of creation whereby men 


“A nymph drawing her bow on a swain.”’ 


Copyrighted by W. A. 


that fierce beast long since canonized by 
the Church as the Sacred Wolf. 

The clever ecclesiastic, alive to the fact 
that the ancient ordinances of the feast 
of Juno and Pan had become too firmly 
established in the Latinian temperament 
to be effectually abolished or even tem- 
porarily dislodged, hit upon that felici- 
tous expedient which many times before 
and since his era has proved efficacious. 

The pagan rights to which his people 
so firmly clung were, the Pope graciously 
announced, to be retained, but from 


Angelica Kauffman, artist. 
Mansell & Co., London, Photo. 


and women fall in love may be stayed 
neither by Papal bull nor churchly nun- 
cio. That into the highest of earthly love 
there must ever enter between the sex2s 
distinct element of the romantic and sen- 
timental. Therefore to hold the popu- 
lacé, he must sanction retention of this 
pagan observance with its sensuous crea- 
tions of mortal love. 

Pocketing his saintly antipathy to the 
Olympian deities, and refraining from 
further wordy detractions of the popular 
practices the better to seize and hold his 
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people, he met the issue by enveloping it, 
as had Pope Gelasius, with the cloak of 
Christian significance. 

Annually upon the 14th of February, 
he announced there would be - observed 
with all churchly form the anniversary of 
the martyrdom of St. Valentine. And 
thereupon he caused to be inscribed upon 
slips the titles and sufferings of this early 
Christian martyr. ‘These slips, domin- 
ated “Valentines,” were drawn from a 
consecrated urn by the boys of Rome, who, 
admonished to admire and emulate the 
Saint ‘from whom the day derived its 
name, read also upon the slips words of 
feminine purport. 

The selection of Saint Valentine was 
curiously inappropriate, as there is no in- 
cident of his life wherewith to warrant 
choice of him. Portrayed in the univer- 
sal mind as a rollicking personage given 
over to rhyming, descriptive of pierced 
hearts and quivering darts, he is ac- 
credited an ardent temperament intent 
upon bringing life and love and youth into 
happy oneness through the potent agency 
of immortal spring-time appeal of poesy 
and romance. In song and story delinc- 
ated as re-uniting sindered hearts’ by 
gathering together tangled ends of chords 
in riven lutes, and “knitting up the rav- 
eled sleeve of care” in love’s rent and tat- 
tered garment of despair, St. Valentine 
was in reality of directly opposite per- 
sonality—a man of. notable austerity. 

While in a measure the two Papal dig- 
nitaries succeeded in purifying the old 
Roman ceremonials of undesired charac- 
teristics, they were wholly unable to alto- 
gether do away with this human outburst 
of springtime rejoicing at which, from 
ages immemorial, men and women have 
drawn lots for sweethearts and sent affec- 
tionate greetings ae and wide to friends 
and lovers. 

Saint Valentine’e Day is, according to 
ancient tradition, not only the date upon 
which human hearts unite, but that on 
which the birds of the air, following myth- 
ologic rites, fly hither and thither seekinz 
their mates. This is the view taken of the 
day by Chaucer and Shakespeare. And 
as in all love affairs Cupid prominently 
figures, so he was elected patron saint for 
this vernal feast, with, as natural attend- 
ant, appropriate flutter of the doves of 
Venus. 


Chaucer’s version of this legendary ord- 
nance is: 


“Ye know well how on St. Valentine's 


Day, 

By my statute and through my gouver- 
nance, 

Ye doe chese your mates, and after flie 
away 

With hem as I pricke you with 
pleasuance.” 


Shakespeare says of the day: 


“St. Valentine’s is past, 
Begin the wood birds but to couple now.’ 
Times innumerable there has a 
used as a Valentine Shakespeare’s famil- 
iar lines: 


“Doubt thou the stars are fire: 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt Truth to be a Liar; 
But never doubt I Love.” 


And again, Shakespeare gives a worlds 


wide Valentine in the verse: 


“I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which kindleth Souls and prospers 
Loves.’ 


Grose gives the word “Valentine” to 
signify the first man seen by a woman on 
the 14th of February and vice versa. In 
Scotland the children take this augury in 
most serious fashion. ‘There the little 
girls going to and from school on Saint 
Valentine’s Day, counting as they walk 
the various buttons upon their frocks and 
coats, call in sing-song childish metre: 


“Tinker, tailor, 
Soldier, sailor, 


Apothecary, 
Ploughboy, thief!” 


If, after uttering these sybillic words, 
they should first chance to meet other than 
a soldier or sailor upon which the hearts 
of these sonsy little lassies are ever set, 
they turn and fly in shrieking affright. 


“‘Admiration.”” W. Bouguereau, artist. 


“The rose is red, 
The violet blue; 

Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you.” 


These little jingling lines, older than 
the memory of man, paraphrased from 
Grecian epics, form the earliest Saint 
Valentine’s day couplet. Known the 
world over, sung by every race, written in 
every language dead and alive, they have 
come to us of the present day along with 
the mass of alluring, deathlessly fasci- 
nating mythological practices alleged 
through the mists of ages to have been 
current of high Olympus. Beloved by 
childish hearts the universe over, adored 
by untutored country swains, ’tis by these 
lines every Daphne has wooed his Chloe. 
The Primer of Life’s aftermath of love- 
making, the jingle rims the dial plate up- 
on which runs fond inscription of infancy, 
youth and old age. 

There is yet extant in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, the old custom of sending gifts up- 


Copyrighted by Braun, Clement & Co., Paris, Photo. 


on the 14th of February. These, generally 
assuming substantial proportions, are 
placed in baskets which, being well cov- 
ered, have pinned to them a slip of paper 
on which is written “Good Morrow, Val- 
entine.” Such a basket having been de- 
posited upon the doorsteps, the donor 
ringing the bell, quickly runs away, leav- 
ing the recipient to puzzle over the iden- 
tity of the sender. Another whimsical 
custom in Norfolk is for the children to 
“catch” Valentines, or lure them by ac- 
costing those they meet with “Good-mor- 
row, Valentine.” But this, unless done 
before sunrise, is not efficacious, as the 
one thus greeted may jeeringly reply that 
having waited for the sun to rise, the 
children have allowed themselves to be 
“sunburnt,” and so are no longer eligible 
for the suggested gift or Valentine. 

In Oxfordshire, the children, merrily 
trooping about on the morning of Febru- 
ary 14th, gleefully shout a greeting to 
each likely person met upon the high- 
way. 
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**Good-morrow, Valentine! 


First ’tis yours, then *tis mine, 
So please give me a Valentine.” 


Valentine customs and usages became 
emblemmatic in England, Scotland and 
France in the 15th century, when they 
were especially in vogue with the gay 
courts of those countries, and from thence 
were brought by the early settlers to 
America. 

It was in that era customary for parties 
of men and women to meet on Saint Val- 
entine’s eve and each write upon a slip 
of paper the name of one of the opposite 
sex. These slips, cast indiscriminately in- 
to a basket, were again drawn in fashion 
identical with that of the Romans from 
the Sacred Urn.~ 

In such manner each had his or her 
Valentine for the following year, the 
swains wearing upon their sleeves or 
fastened to their breast their lady’s Valen- 
tine as of old knights wore the colors 
of their ladys faire when they rode forth 
to battle or tilting bout. 

Mission, in his “Travels in England,” 
makes prominent mention of this phase, 
and states that the little game frequently 
ends in genuine love and marriage. 

These mock betrothals of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day were by no means confined to 
the lads and lassies. The indefatigable 
Pepys, in his famous diary, mentions 
having himself drawn by lot for his Val- 
entine the little daughter of his friend 
Pierce, whom the fates willed it was upon 
that’ identical occasion to draw for his 
year’s Valentine Mistress Pepys, upon 
whose slip there was, moreover, the ap- 
propriate motto, “Most constant and fair.” 

Roses, forget-me-nots and _heartsease 
are the season’s emblematic flowers, with 
doves, as golden arrows aim broadcast re- 
gardless of age or conditions of life. Hap- 
pily that cowardly thrust of the malicious 
in sending comic Valentines designed to 
make cruel sport of humanity’s deformi- 
ties and pet foibles has been so properly 
frowned upon by the public as practically 
to have become inoperative. 

It is, in truth, no far cry from those 
early Valentines of the purifying St. 
Frances de Sales to the modern gracefully 
ardent rliyming couplets adorned with ar- 
chery meets of Cupid and game bags of 
arrowed doves which now mark St. Valen- 
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tine’s day in such generous measure as al- 7 
most to dismember long suffering post- 
men. 

The present practice of sending Valen- 
tines, departing from ancient direct sim- 
plicity marks a highroad of  well-nigh 
boundless extravagance in jewels, elabo- 
rately bound books, bon-bons and a prac- 
tically limitless array of expensive gifts. 

In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1676 
occur the facetious lines: 


“Now Andrew, Antho- 
ny and William, 

For Valentines draw 

Prue, Kate, Julian.” 


And in the same publication for 1757 
there runs: 


“This month bright 
Pisces. 

The maids will have good store of kisses, 

For always when the fun comes there, 

Valentine’s day is drawing near, 

And both the men and maids incline 

To chuse them each a Valentine; 

And if a man gets one he loves, 

He gives her first a pair of gloves, 

And by the way remember this, 

To seal the favor with a kiss. 


Pheebus__ enters 


This kiss begets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 

Until this trade the man doth catch, 
And then he doth propose the match. 
The woman’s willing, tho’ she’s shy, 
She gives the man this soft reply: 
“T’ll not resolve one thing or other | 
Until I first consult my mother !” . 
When she says so, ’tis half a grant | 
And may be taken for consent. 


John Ludwig, Monk of Bury, enthusi- 
astic over that lovely young Frenchwo- . 
man, Queen Katherine, consort of Henry | 
V, puts his feelings into quaint verse up- | 
on a certain 14th of February: aa 


“Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by 

yeere, 
Men have an usuance in this religioun 4 
To look and serche Cupid’s Kalendare 
And chose theyr choyse by grete affec- a 

cloun, 
Such as ben prike with Cupid’s mocioun: vy 
= theyre choyse as theyr sort doth a 

alle: 
But I love one which excelleth alle.” | 
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There is to be found in The Satyrs of 
Boileau Imitated (1696) : 


“To Dorinda on St. Valentine’s Day. 
“Took here, my dear, the feather’d kind 
Bv mutual caresses join’d | 
Bill, and seem to teach us two 
What we to love and custom owe. 
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My heart I dedicate in vain 
The too mean present you disdain. 


“Yet since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our vows, 
Boldly I dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be your’s by any name.” 


“L’Amour desarme’’ (Cupid disarmed.) G. Leignac, artist. 
Copyrighted by Braun, Clement & Co., Paris, Photo. 


“Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live? 
This day an age of bliss may give. 


“But ah, when I the proffer make, 
Still coyly you refuse to take. 


Herrick, in his Hesperides, thus alludes 
to the ancient belief in February 14th 
being “the date of bird mating and so 
for Valentines :” 


“There is an old proven) 
That birds of a feather 
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Upon St. Valentine’s day 
Will meet together.” 


In the same work, referring to suitable 
conduct in such matters for a bride, he 
writes : 


“She must no more a-Maying 


Birds choose their mates and couples too 
this day, 

But by their flight I never can divine 

When I shall couple with my Valentine.” 


Goldsmith, in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
gives an interesting description of rustics 
sending true lovers’ knots on Saint Val- 


“The Fountain of Love.” J. H. Fragonard, Artist. 
Copyrighted by W. A. Mansell & Co., London, Photo. 


Or by Rose-buds divine 
Who'll be her Valentine.” 


Later on, he makes doleful personal 
plaint: 


“Oft have I heard both youths and virgins 
say, 


entine’s morning. 


It is to Gay we are indebted for the 

Valentine: 

“Last Valentine, the day when birds cf 
kind 

Their paramours with mutual chirpings 
find, 

I early rose, just at the break of day 


= 
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Before the sun had chased the stars away. 


- Afield I went, amid the morning’s dew, 


To milk my kine (for so should house- 
_ wives do), 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we 


See, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true love be.” 
Byron sings: | 


‘The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair.” 


The remorselessness of Fate, when it 
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“Valentines” too long delayed, Matthew 
Arnold exquisitely rhymes in his verses: 


“Too late 
Each on his own strict line we move, 
And some find death ere they find love: 
So far apart their lives are thrown 
From the twin soul that halves their own. 


And sometimes, by still harder fate, 

The lovers meet, but meet too late. 

Thy heart is mine! True, true! ah, true! 
Then, love, thy hand! Ah, no! adieu!” 


The Valentine 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


He sent her a box of roses red, 
Pulsing with love for his lady fair, 
They would meet that night at the ball, he said, 
If her answer was “Yes,” his rose she’d wear. 
He called that day in his automobile, 
His gifts were costly and rich and fine, 
His stocks and bonds were of gold and steel, 
And he offered all to his Valentine. 


And another came in the people’s car, 
With a dainty book that was marked with grace, 
Fearlessly seeking his love afar, 
And a love that spoke in his lifted face; 
Manly and tender, and honest and true, 
Unafraid in the world of men, 
And what could my sweet Milady do, 
But give him his answer there and then. 
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Waste leap of Industry 


BY CLARENCE H. MARK 


Comparison between unused wealth im 
“dumps” of abandoned mines and the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from accidents in in- 
dustry.—Present industrial prosperity 
and disregard of human life as an eco- 
_ nomic asset.—Question of accidents in in- 
dustry and the cost in terms of money and 
misery.—Loss in earning and productwe 
power.—Prevention of accidents and 
working men’s insurance as remedies. 


tions needs to be told that in the 
“dumps” of many mines in the sil- 
ver and gold belts of the West there lie 
vast treasures, at one time abandoned as 
worthless. Throughout Colorado, Mexico, 
Utah and other States there are many 
“abandoned” and “worked out” mines, 
the dumps of which contain millions of 
dollars worth of valuable ore. Why have 
the dumps, as well as the mines, been 
abandoned, if this is true? Because at the 
time the mines were worked, the milling 
process used was not suited to a complete 
reduction of the ore, and hence much was 
run through as worthless tailings. Re- 
cently, however, with the invention of new 
milling processes, many of these old, 
abandoned dumps are being worked over, 
and many a wise investor, who has discov- 
ered and re-milled this waste, has been en- 
riched during the past few decades. 
Briefly, the mine dump compares clear- 
ly with the waste heap of industry, or bet- 
ter, the human waste heap resulting from 
industrial conditions. While the average 
American can readily understand that 
wealth lies buried in the mine dumps, the 
same wide-awake citizen could not so eas- 
ily be convinced that the waste heap of in- 
dustry contains treasures in the form of 
unused productive power, and hence, of 
economic value; or he may not know that 
there is such a thing as an industrial scrap 
pile at all. 
Concretely expressing the above com- 
parison between the mineral and indus- 
trial waste heap, let us first get a clear 


N: one familiar with mining opera- 


understanding of the latter term. Even 
the humblest citizen knows that this coun- 
try is rapidly gaining the _ industrial 
supremacy of the world. With our seem- 
ingly inexhaustible resources we have in 
the past few decades been converting the 
raw material into salable commodities in 
our mills and factories, and so success- 
fully have we competed with foreign coun- 
tries that last year our exports amounted 
to over seven hundred million dollars. This 
struggle for industrial supremacy has 
made us a nation of factory toilers and 
mill hands, instead of agriculturists and 
individual producers as our forefathers 
were. Of the twenty-nine million wage 
earners in this country, the majority are 
toiling in the mills, factories and mines, 
and not on the farms or even in the 
offices. ‘The artisan has become depend- 
ent almost entirely upon machinery for 
his daily bread—he no longer owns his 
own tools, but has become a cog in the 
machinery of industry, and now makes 
one-sixtieth part of a shoe, whereas for- 
merly he made the whole. 

The cost of production has been re- 
duced to a science—the principle that it 
is easier and cheaper to conduct a large 
business rather than a small one, now 
dominates our industrial life, and the in- 
dividual has become almost an atom in 
the condensation of productive power. By 
the cost of production is meant the com- 
bined cost of raw material, labor, ete. The 
successful purchasing agent must know 
how to buy material at the lowest prices, 
and the successful employment superin- 
tendent must know how to manipulate 
labor on the closest possible margin, for 
the cost of labor is the largest item in the 
cost of production. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has just said that 
the United States is now enjoying a wave 
of prosperity, based on sound industrial 
progress, such as the world has never be- 
fore witnessed. ‘This is the truth. We all 
feel it—each one is a part of it, and proud 
of the fact. But how many of us stop to 
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think of the economic and human waste 
incident to our present industrial pro- 
gress; how many of us have had a real 
vision of the industrial human waste heap 
in which are buried rich economic assets, 
and on which are whitening the bones of 
hapless artisans injured in the struggle. 

In other words, how many people know 
that over half a million wage earners are 
annually killed or injured in industry in 
the United States alone? ‘The speed with 


which we have been moving industrially — 


has blinded us to the sacrifice of human 
life and the resulting loss in productive 
power. The “dump” created by the mills, 
factories, railroads, etc., has for years been 
growing, but the killed or crippled artisan 
thrown thereon by a profligate system of 
production has long been considered as 
mere human tailings—worthless and un- 
workable. Expressed otherwise, it means 
that when a man, woman or a child has 
been maimed or killed in the mill or fac- 
tory, the innocent sufferer has been turned 
out to join the ranks of those similarly 
situated, and sooner or later to drift into 
charity’s niggardly maw, after being de- 
nied the right to earn a living. Hence, 
the negligent and profligate methods of 
the days of *49 and ’81, when rich min- 
eral was allowed to remain unused, are be- 
ing duplicated on a vast scale in the in- 
dustrial world of a later day. In those 
days men got rich quick at the expense 
of nature, who is a patient sufferer. To- 
day it would seem that the pioneers of a 
new industrial era are enriching themsel- 
ves by wasteful use of the energies of men, 
women and children, only to cast them 
upon the waste heap when they are killed, 
injured or worn out in the fierce struggle 
for a livelihood. ‘They, too, have been 
patient sufferers. It remains to be seen 
how long they can bear the burden. 
Looking a little closer at the modern 
industrial waste heap, let us examine its 
component parts. Of what is it made, and 
from what sources is it created? By trac- 
ing the questions of accidents in industry 
as they have been investigated at home and 
abroad, we find that the five great indus- 
tries, railroading, manufacturing, mining, 
building and construction and agriculture, 
are the main contributors. The steam 


railroads in the United States annually 


maim and kill one hundred thousand em- 
ployees and passengers, about fifteen per 


cent of which number are killed. The fac- 
tories and mills conservatively add 225 
thousand to the list annually. With the 
rush of building and construction, it is 
not surprising to find that over 235,000 
are derived from this source. John Mit- 
chell has estimated the loss in mining at 
12,000 lives yearly, this number being 
based on incomplete reports of only fifteen 
of the thirty mining states. To complete 
the list, agriculture adds over 9,000 acci- 
dents, resulting largely from the introduc- 
tion of modern machinery. 

In this way the grand total of the in-. 
jured and killed amounts to over 575,000. 
‘These figures are based on the best au- 
thorities in the United States, on the 
thorough studies of the accident question 
made in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
etc., and upon investigations in the large 
industrial ceniers among us. They are 
admittedly incomplete, and it is believed 
that, were a complete census of accidents 
taken, the real number would exceed the 
above total many fold. 

The productive power lying dormant 
upon the industrial waste heap is arrived 
at by comparative statistics, and by ac- 
tual experiments in re-establishing the in- 
jured artisan, as carried on in New York 
and Chicago. It has been found, for in- 
stance, that about 40 per cent of indus- 
try’s cripples possess a certain earning 
power, but under present conditions, em- 
ployers do not hire cripples, though they 
might do some things well. The increased 
liability to accident is the main reason 
for this discrimination. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the en- 
tire number of both partially and totally 
disabled are not re-established in other 
lines of employment. Fifteen per cent 
are killed, and the remainder, or about 
500,000, are compelled to fight a one- 
sided battle for existence, or give up the 
struggle as hopeless, for those who can 
are denied the right to work. This mod- 
ern “slaughter of the innocents” consti- 
tutes one of the saddest blots upon our 
nation’s fair name. 

Unconsciously, the industrial system ac- 
countable for this slaughter is also forced 
to meet the economic loss. Considering 
that the average annual wage of the arti- 
san is $500, the loss in earning power is 
something like two hundred and fifty 
million dollars yearly. In addition to. 
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this, it is safe to say that the loss in pro- 
duction, through enforced idleness, is 
twice the above sum. So the industrial 
scheme must bear this burden, and at- 
tempt to save the waste in other ways—by 
raising the price of food stuffs and rent, 
and by reducing the wage scale, or at best, 
increasing the latter but slightly. As a 
matter of fact, inflation of prices and 
other methods are false palliatives, and 
only tend to confuse the real issue. 

But the above loss is only a part of the 
evil resulting from the creation of indus- 
try’s waste heap. If its half million in- 
tegral parts are not re-established—and 
there is little chance that they will be, 
—they must sooner or later become pub- 
lic charges—forced into poverty. And 
here, again, the economic loss is terri- 
fying—if they are driven into poverty— 
as they are every day. We know that it 
costs $6,000 yearly to support a pauper 
throughout his natural life-time. ‘This 
means that by crippling and killing a 
half-million wage earners annually, the 
United States guarantees to pay over one 
and a half billion dollars for their sup- 
port during their natural life-time. Un- 
consciously, again, the employer, the cap- 
tain of industry, and even the philan- 
thropist, to say nothing of the general 
public, help to bear this heavy burden by 
an increased tax rate. 

The economic loss is appalling enough. 
Lut the cost in misery and suffering, the 
demoralization of the home, the enforced 
poverty and the loss of self-respect—in 
a word, the social loss—cannot be esti- 
mated for the present, nor as to the ef- 
fects upon future generations. 

With the above significant facts con- 
fronting the wage earners and the gen- 
eral public with equal force, it is not sur- 
prising that the attention of labor lead- 
ers, manufacturers and economists is be- 
ing directed to the question of accidents 
in industry and remedies to obviate the 
resulting evils. Along preventative lines, 
the American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice is about to establish a “Social Mu- 
seum” modeled after foreign institutions 
of the same kind. An exhibition of pro- 
tective devices for machinery is to be 
held in New York City in January, and 
in Chicago in March, 1907. Constructive 
employment agencies, seeking to re-es- 
tablish the partially disabled, have been 
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inaugurated with success in New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland. Legislation on 
the prevention of accidents is notoriously 
defective—only seven States having any 
semblance of laws on this important sub- 
ject. ‘The only national law is the one 
covering safety devices on railroads, and 
it has never been fully enforced. In the 
many dangerous trades, but little legisla- 
tion exists to make employment condi- 
tions more healthful and operation safer. 
As a nation of greedy toilers, in search of 
the almighty dollar, we have not yet 
awakened to the enormity of the slaugh- 
tering process going on all about us. The 
fact that eleven per cent of all the pau- 
pers in the United States have been re- 
duced to dependence through needless ac- 
cidents is either generally unknorn or 
not considered in the rush for gain. The 
fact that fully two million people— 
wage earners and their dependent famil- 
ies—are annually crowded to the verge of 
poverty, and that a large percentage are 
actually forced into the abyss through 
accidents that might largely have been 
prevented, is only beginning to awaken an 
interest among thoughtful men and wo- 
men in this country. In itself, this de- 
plorable condition is a sad commentary 
on our national morals, in defense of 
which we arose en masse a generation ago 
to free the black slaves, by which we are 
not now actuated to free this modern 
host—who are none the less slaves to ma- 
chinery and the prevailing industrial sys- 
tem. 

If we are derelict in instituting a cam- 
paign of prevention, we are even more so 
in attempting to recompense the sufferers 
from accidents. ‘The time may be far dis- 
tant, but it is certain to come, when the 
injured artisan, now thrown ruthlessly 
upon an inadequate and vicious charitable 
system for support, will be indemnified 
for his loss and the denial of the right 
to work. 

In this respect we have much to learn 
from foreign countries and_ especially 
Germany, where the system of accident, 
sickness and old age insurance has 
reached its highest perfection as a 
national compulsory measure. In _ the 
above country, 19,876,025 workers, in all 
lines, were insured in 1904, representing 
the great bulk of the wage earning popu- 
lation. The insurance is of three kinds— 
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accident, sickness and old age. ‘The first 
two are giving complete satisfaction. The 
latter, however, has not yet been fully 
tested. In 1904 about thirty million dol- 
lars were paid out in accident insurance, 
the expense being borne largely by the 
employer. In the sickness class, the ex- 
pense is shared alike by the employer, 
employee and the Government. The con- 
census of opinion in Germany is that 
compulsory industrial insurance has come 
The main reasons for its re- 
tention and enlargement is the fact that 
it is yearly lessening the friction between 
cay ital and labor, tending to decrease the 
number of accidents and adequately car- 
ing for those injured. 

In our own country, Massachusetts an:l 


Illinois are the only States that have in- 
vestigated the subject of workingmen’s 
insurance. At the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, strong 
resolutions were adopted favoring more 
effective legislation on this question, and 
gradually the press is taking it up in 
earnest, as its principles are better un- 
derstood. By such a system of indemni- 
fication, coupled with adequate preventive 
measures only, can the present waste of 
money and energy be saved. 

The plea that the sacrifice of human 
life on such a scale is but the price that 
we are compelled to pay for our remark- 
able industrial progress will soon le 
looked upon as barbarous and unwortiliv 
of an enlightened people. 


Thoughtlessmess 


By Donald A. Fraser 


One strained to reach a shining height, 
But perished e’er he could attain ; 
Another o’er his levelled corse 
Stretched out his hand; but stretched in vain. 


On, on they thronged to gain the goal; 
One fails; another follows fast; 
His clay but swells the pile that brings 

The next still nearer than the last. 


Now one arrives who mounts the heap, 
And with a bound the height is won; 

Then, thoughtless, proud, erect, he cries: 
“OQ World, Behold what J have done.” 
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Scaling Mt. Shasta 
A Novel Vacation Jaunt 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 


left in the White Mountains to 

climb, almost more rugged, one is 
tempted to say, than any of the monsters 
left upon the western half of the conti- 
nent in the itinerary of the mountain 
climber, is Shasta, the White Giant of the 
Oregon-California line. To climb Mt. 
Shasta is unlike climbing any other moun- 
tain in this country, if not in the world. 
Not alone that it is more strenuous, more 
fatigueing, wholly different in its per- 
spectives—but because, once the top is 
attained, the chances for a view are much 
the same as those obtained when long 
ways from the op and at this peak un- 
til quite recently all that there was left 
to do was to inscribe one’s name in a little 
book. 

That book is memorable. For years, 
well nigh decades, it reposed under a rock 
on the top of the mountain. Its story is 
inseparably bound up with the climbs and 
traditions of Shasta. 

Away back in the early fifties, which is 
far back, indeed, in California, there came 
to Eldorado one Justin Hinkley Sisson, a 
man overcome with the gold fever. Sisson 
mined first in Nevada County, east of the 
great mountain, in the Truckee region; 
then down in Grass Valley, where is sunk 
the deepest well in the world, and else- 
where. Then he pushed on, despite the 
protests of his friends, following what has 
since become the line of the Southern 
Pacific, up to Sisson, a town now bearing 
his name. His path seems to have marked 
the path of wealth in California, for here, 
too, was the starting point for the for- 
tunes of the Mackays and Stuarts and 
other western plutocrats. 

In those days, however, there was only 
a little trail into the Indian country 
which the pioneer took for guide. Mak- 
ing friends in turn with the Pit, the 
Modoc and the Sacramento Indians, Sis- 
son soon found it safe to settle at Sisson- 
town. ‘There he proceeded to mine, but 


Mie rugged than any of the peaks 


founc gold scarce. Sisson, however, was 
a nature lover to the core, and the wild- 
wood enchanted him. Nine years he 
lived there in the wilderness, almost en- 
tirely alone. 

Then he made the long overland jour- 


mney back to Illinois to claim a promised 


bride. ‘Their wooing had been a trav- 
eler’s romance in itself. Sisson was born 
in Connecticut and reared in New York. 
Later he trekked it to Illinois, and began 
teaching school. There he met the future 
Mrs. Sisson, a relative of Cyrus Field, 
and they became engaged. Then the gold 
craze swept through the Middle West, and 
plighted though he was, Sisson took 
Horace Greeley’s advice and followed the 
sunset. 

That honeymcca trip, however, was 
more stern reality than romance. Sisson 
took his bride across the plains in a 
wagon, with a span or two of horses. They 
left the farm in Illinois in the month of 
April, and reached Sisson town during 
the month of September. here they occu- 
pied a house built by a Madam Clark, an 
eccentric woman who had preceded them 
into the wilderness. Then they hired the 
Indians to pick huckleberries for selling 
over the county, and in the winter, when 
the family nest-egg had grown sufficiently 
large, purchased the Clarke cabin, to es- 
tablish themselves firmly therein. Six 
children were born there in the cabin in 
the wilds, and one grand-child can also 
claim this her birthplace. 

Old man Sisson became, thence on, in 
a sense the warder of Mt. Shasta. Not 
that he was the first man to scale the 
peak, although he ranks among the very 
earliest. Some man, and in fact even a 
woman, had scaled the monster before 
Sisson came. The woman, a Mrs. Eddy, 
of Shasta Valley, was a pioneer, now dead 
just a year, who had made it a point to 
climb the monster to the top once every 
ten years, on the decennial, and went up, 
in consequence, in 1855, 1865, 1875, and, 


Old crater on Mt. Shasta. 


it is believed, in 1885, after which her age 
refused to permit. 

Since the *50’s, moreover, the mountain 
was a noted tourist place of California. 
After 1870 the stages ran in from Red- 
ding, and one could leave that town in 
the evening and arrive at Sisson the next 
afternoon. ‘The distance is seventy-six 
miles, uneven country, and the horses 
kept at it all night. The fare then was 
ten cents a mile, quite a difference from 
the ease and cheapness with which Sisson, 
still the starting place, is now reached by 
Shasta route railways. 

Little by little, old man Sisson found 
the mountain a more paying investment 
than mining or the farm. Of course, even 
to this day, Mt. Shasta is Government 
property, and grazing on its slopes is re- 
stricted. In fact, there have been move- 
ments to make a national park out of it, 
for fifty miles in either direction, but the 
timber men have acquired forestry rights 
that will probably preclude this for some 
time to come. All of the rights to timber 
on the mountain, in fact, are now sold, 
and great quantities of sugar and pitch 
pine, and of red and white fir, have been 
taken from off Mt. Shasta. To be correct, 
the greater part of the timber has beea 
cleaned out, and although the January 
logging season still brings in the lumber- 
men, there are no longer any mills about 
Sisson. 

When there were no tourists for climb- 


ing the mountain, there would be hunters 
out after deer or the great brown bear, 
who desired guides, and likewise board 
and lodging. ‘The brown bear about Sis- 
son are wary fellows, running from man 
faster than do even the deer, even now 
when they are partly protected, so that in 
early times their chase was a great sport. 
Then, too, there are quail and grouse, 
and doves, at least, to recompense the un- 
successful hunter. 

But, above all, folk came to scale Mt. 


“The Crags’’—Mt. Shasta. 
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Shasta, and these, one and all, wanted 
guides. Gradually, with Sisson, it became 
a regular business. In the summer sea- 
son he arranged the trip, so that it took 
just a day and a half. You left his home, 
or the tavern that was later built of it, 
and which still stands, one of several com- 
peting for favors at Sisson—immediately 
after lunch. ‘The afternoon’s ascent was 
made to the timber line. ‘There folks 
camped out, sleeping on blankets in the 
open, spread upon the earth itself. In 


the summer it was noi so cold, compara- 
tively speaking, on this section of the 
mountain-side, and so a refreshing night’s 
tourist for the more rugged ascent, and 
later descent, on the morrow. 

Sisson charged twenty dollars a person 
for making the ascent in the olden time, 
as they do now, and the per cent of profit 
was large. ‘lhe one item of expense, prac- 
tically, was food, and while bread, meat 
and canned goods were taken along, few 
ate much on the upward climb, owing to 
the excitement of wanting to reach th2 
top, arid on the return, many were too 
tired to care whether life kept or not. 
Forty to fifty people went to the top each 
summer season, and a great many more 
got as far as the tree line, but no serious 
accident was ever recorded upon Mt. 
Shasta. 

The climb up Mt. Shasta ended at the 
old monument on the very top, which has 
since blown down and disappeared. In its 
place has been erected another, of boiler 
iron, which was taken up by Indians and 
whites, piece-meal, and riveted together 
on the summit. There, then, a cap was 
affixed, and on the sides from time to 
time, names and fanciful designs were 
scratched. Boulders, too, were heaped 
about it from the boulder fields all about. 
What with these, and the perpetual snow 
lving deep about the spot, it is probable 
that this monument will remain here for 
al! time, a beacon, invisib'e from below, 
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but standing forth to wind and skies, 
14,444 feet above the sea. 

Just at the foot of the old monument, 
whose site the new pillar occupies, many 
years ago Mr. Sisson placed a book, a bat- 
tered little register, which was held down 
by a boulder and otherwise left exposed 
to the elements. Decade after decade 
came and went; long winters passed when 
to human eye, and scarcely anything ani- 
mate, caught sight of that record, but it 
zemained, unspoiled, patient, in its await- 
ing of the next pilgrim’s autograph and 
sentiment. 

Last summer, however, the Sissons 


brought the book down, after thirty years 


of service on the top, that it might be re- 
bound, and now it is again to be placed 
yack on the summit, almost, of Shasta. 

To peep in at the pages of this small, 
blue-paged register is to hold communion 
with the pioneers in the out-door life of 
tke West, of what out West is long ago. 

On the title page, almost, you read: 

“The undersigned* * * July 20, 1868. 
The first year guided by John Sisson,” 
ard then the names of a company from 
..2 Vicinity. 

Turning the leaf, another record is 
found—that of August 12, 1870—a party 
of the United States Geological Survey 
exploration of the 40th parallel, on de- 
tached duty, among the extinct volcanoes 
of California and Oregon. “This com- 
pany,” the register states, “left Sisson’s 
half-way camp on September 11th, and 
climbed to the crater cone of the main 

k. After examining it, we camped on 
the rim to-day, when we climbed to the 
top, and will remain here all night, de- 
scending on the Squaw Valley side to- 
morrow.” 

There is romance and glamor, joy and 
sorrow, to be gleaned from the epigra- 
matical register. Here, in one place, back 
thirty-five years, we find the account of a 
party that went up minus guide or ad- 
vice. Valley obscured by fogs.” All the 
hardship of a trip, all the joy of explora- 
tion, spoiled, after all, by a fog! One in 
that party was old Indian Jim, a figure in 
Shasta history, who signs “His X mark.” 

No two people tell the same story of 
the ascent of Shasta, even when, away 
from Sisson, you can ever chance on any 
two, simultaneously, who have made the 
trip. Starting right after lunch, from a 
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point twelve miles by air-line to the top, 
the route begins in a long trail up the 
mountain side, winding ever from 1:00 p. 
m., the usual starting time, until dusk. 
At first there is but little to interest. The 
guides point out the Devil’s Garden, a sec- 
tion where the rocks lie very thick. Then, 
at the timber line, where the night is to 
be spent, the Horse Camp always interests. 
Here the saddle and pack horses are to be 
left behind, and while releasing himseif 
of all unnecessary burdens, the traveler 
makes his final selection of what he will 
bear with him to the top. 

‘There is a very early breakfast, and 
the Horse Camp in the morning, for we 
set off at half-past three. In the summer 
it is light so early here, and the advance 
to the top cannot be begun too soon. 
When it is to be reached depends entirely 
on the degree of endurance of the party 
——anywhere between ten a. m. and two in 
the afternoon. 

You go up the south slope of the moun- 
tain to Thumb Rock first. This is a queer 
peak, standing out of the main slope like 
a thumb, pointing backward. Yesterday, 
already, in the canyons snow was encoun- 
tered in the timber line ; to-day, though it 
may be July, there is no end of it. Snow- 
balls to oranges is no fiction, therefore, 
in lovely California. 

Behind the two forested foothills lying 
before the main mountain, and which 
were crossed unconscious of their not be- 
ing the peak itself, now repose, green in 
contrast to these fields of white. 

From the Thumb Book and its perspec- 
tive, the trail leads to the famous Red 
Banks, and on toward the high black hills 
on the nearer peak. From there, by 
heavy stages, the path makes the ascent to 
the topmost peak, where stood the monu- 
ment, crowning the tallest ridge of the 
Shasta triumvirate. 

A few hundred feet from this summit is 
a hot spring, which recalls recollections of 
John Muir, the naturalist, on the part of 
the guide, for Muir was fond of wandering 
alone over this and other sections of the 
mountains, and_once, early in April, he 
came here against the advice of the guides 
at the base. As a result, he was caught in 
a snow storm, he and a guide who, against 
his will, had dogged his steps, and re- 
mained even when the naturalist insisted 
on staying on the mountain until three 
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in the afternoon to perfect his observa- 
tions. By that time the storm had broken 
in all its fury, and there could be nothing 
for it but to stay all night. To flee would 


be impossible—not alone was the snow de- . 


ceptive, but it hid endless crevasses, a 
plunge into which must be fatal. Shelter 
on Mt. Shasta there is none, and in order 
to keep from freezing, the naturalist and 
John Fary, the plucky guide, lay in the 
mud of the hot spring, steaming the one 
side of the body, and simultaneously freez- 
ing the other, until they could no longer 
stand it, then reversing to the other side, 
and so continuing until dawn. ‘Lhe hor- 
ror of that night on Mt. Shasta cannot 
be forgotten by those who have ever 
climbed the great mountains. Both Muir 
and Fary, the guide, were sick for several 
days thereafter, and Fary, who is now liv- 
ing, passed seventy-eight, at his home at 
Edson Springs, vows that nothing would 
tempt him to undergo such an experience 
again. 

‘Turning the pages of the register, one 
wonders that there are not more accounts 
of Indian guides to the mountain, for 
even to-day there are still scattered rem- 
nants of the Indians about here, civilized, 
true, but in a civilization of their own. 
Old Charley, or, as his Sacramento kin 
call him, “Jumping Deer,” tells of the 
cause for the lack of guides among the In- 
dians on Shasta. There is an Indian le- 
gend that the Great Spirit makes his 
abode on the mountain top from time to 
time, and is averse to being disturbed by 
humans. How this legend arose is not 
difficult to divine. Shasta itself was 
never densely populated by Indians, owing 
to the cold, for while it seldom gets below 
fifteen below zero at the bottom, and such 
spells only last two or three days at a 
time, they will occur frequently. More- 
over, ten or eleven degress above zero are 
common here, while but a few hundred 
miles to the south the Indian, who was a 
nomad, could find perpetual summer. So 
Shasta, in the summer time, eighty to 
ninety degrees will come, but even then 
the heat is not oppressive. 

The old register, too, serves to reveal a 
multitude of causes for folk ascending 
Shasta. 

Here, for example, is Major Powell, 
who went up years ago to substantiate In- 
dian legends and collect other folk-lore 


of the neighborhood. 

There, on another page, the names of 
men who came to study the glaciers, for 
Shasta has a ring of these, given pictur- 
esque Indian names—Winturn, Hothem, 
Bulam, Whitney, and another small one, 
while to one side falls the Shastina 
Crater. 

Clarence King, who made the ascent in 
1870, was the first to give an accurate 
account of this glacier, his trip having 
been made in company with several mem- 
bers of that Fortieth Parallel Survey ex- 
pedition. 

“September 11th, climbed to the top 
of the Lesser Shasta,” he writes, ‘‘a coni- 
cal secondary crater, jutting out from the 
main mass of the mountain on the north- 
west side. Reached the rim of the cons, 
and looked down into a deep gorge, lying 
between the secondary crater and the main 
mass of the mountain, and saw, directly 
beneath us, a fine glacier, starting almost 
at the crest of the main mountain, fol- 
lowing toward us, and curving about the 
circular base of our cone. Its length, in 
view, was three miles; its width opposite 
our station about four thousand feet. The 
surface was here and there terribly broken 
in cascades, and representing glaciers 
everywhere. ‘The region of the terminal 
moraine is more extended than is usual: 
in the Alps. After observing this side 
crater and spending the night on the sharp 
edge of its rim, next morning we climbed 
over the divide to the main cone, and up 
to the extreme summit of Shasta, 14,444 
feet over the sea. | 

“From this crest we packed out to the 
north edge of a prominent spur and looked 
down on the system of three great gla- 
ciers, the greatest about four and a half 
miles long by from two to three miles. 
wide. 

“Then, the following day, we descended 
on the south side of the cone, following 
the ordinary track. From the moment 
that we left the top, we met less and less 
snow, and at no part of the mountain did 
we encounter glaciers.” 

This man’s description of Mt. Shasta is 
probably as accurate and concise as any 
obtainable. 

“Shasta,” he writes, “is a volcanic peak 
situated in latitude 41 deg. 24 min. 30 sec. 
longitude 122 deg. 11 min. 34 sec., with 
an altitude of 14,511 feet over the sea. 
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The mountain stands alone, and has no 
connection with the neighboring moun- 
tains, none of which, in a radius of forty 
miles, attain two-thirds of its height. The 
great length of its northwest slope, ter- 
minated by the Little Shasta Valley (al- 
titude 3,000 feet), is sixteen miles. The 
southwest slope reaches Elk Flat, thereby 
descending ten thousand feet in eight 
miles. ‘The highest divide to the north- 
west is six miles away, and has an alti- 
tude of six thousand feet. The divide of 
the Sacramento River, ten miles to the 
west, is 3,500 feet over the sea. 

“Timber begins to stop on Mt. Shasta 
at 8,200 feet; the last tree, so tiny that 
it can be taken up in the hand, is situated 
at 10,130 feet. 

“Mt. Shasta is visible, in all the repose 
and grandeur of its isolation, at a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. 

“The glaciers on its summit do not ex- 
ist in the shelter of protecting cliffs, or in 
‘deep canyons, but on the flanks of the 
mountain, so as to be exposed to the sun 
for a full three-quarters of the day. 
Streams that originate in these, and in the 
melting snows, appear suddenly at the 
foot of the mountain as rushing torrents, 
loaded with silt, and these subside fre- 
quently in the night, leaving pools of clear 
water that also gradually disappear. 
Water then again reaches the surface in 
unexpected places, many miles away, as 
great streams. The stream channels are, 
therefore, flooded once a day, in the sum- 
mer, while after the first snow (in Oc- 
tober) no more water descends from the 
snow fields.” 

These facts lend especial interest to the 
little old register. Mrs. Sisson, wife of 
the pioneer, knits as she recalls the days 
long gone. 

At random, you have chanced on a 
lady’s hand in the register, July 19, 1878: 
“The first to reach the top of my party.” 
Where is that woman now? [f alive, per- 
haps an aged matron! Does she recall the 
hopes, the aspirations, of that memorable 
day on Mt. Shasta! And the “company,” 
scattered, broadcast, over the land, and 
perhaps in its Gods-acres! 

Another: “We hereby promise not to 
come again.” Like the trip through the 
Mammoth Cave, or the scaling of Bunker 
Hill Monument, you are glad you have 
lone it, but do it again—never! 
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When the history of the mountain 


comes to be written, the register will be 


invaluable. Here is another entry that 
tells a tale in itself: “Left with Camp- 
bell of Soda Springs, the 23d. Camped 
at Camp Shasta. Took horse this morn- 
ing as far as I could go. Walked the 
balance of the way in five hours, taking 
a thirty minute lunch on the way. All 
alone, and not sick or dizzy, although I 
expected to be. Little cloudy and smoky, 
yet fine view.” 

Nor is it all in notes of exultation, such 
as those of him who “rode the horse 
higher than they’d ever been ridden be- 
fore. ‘Take this one, for example: “I wish 
to say, further, that by the most excellent 
and careful care of our landlord, Mr. 
Jerome Fay, he, by allowing his New 
England prejudices to get the best of him, 
forced us to go up without a drop of 
brandy or whisky. I consider this an 
outrage, for any man who pretends to fit 
up parties for a trip like this.” (To-day 
raisins or cold tea are frequently taken 
along by the guides.) 

Another party attempts to perpetuate 
his erudition in this language: “Had a 
good trip until we reached snow, and had 
hard time passing it, due to the glace 
state of the ice.” 

Nor can you read the old register un- 
interrupted. Out of the snow storm, In- 
dian Charley again enters—a character of 
Mt. Shasta too typical to be passed aside 
unnoticed. If one would hear of the 
placer or hydraulic mining days about 
Shasta—of which there are still a few 
survivals; of the times when the great 
white and sugar pines—trees six to eight 
feet in diameter, which supplant the red- 
wood hereabouts—were cut down * * * 
you interview Indian Charlie. How many 
travelers have paid him the twenty dollars 
for guiding, and the five dollars per horse, 
in his day, is a question, for Charley was 
the exception among Indians in regard ‘o 
climbing the mountain. Hard on the eyes 
and on the man generally is the climb, es- 
pecially when one went with specialists, 
such as insect collectors—but Charley 
seems none the worse for his jaunts. 
.-Charley’s dark eyes sparkle beneath the 
chestnut lids as he strokes back the black 
hair and toys with his beard—and then 
tells of the tales of Shasta. 

“My uncle told me the Indian come by 
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the waters, and that washed him up on country. You are away from beaten paths, | 
Mt. Shasta, but if the tribes live there away from what the Californian terms the | 
they are washed down.” “common tourist,” when you come so far 

Charley is only one of the many pic- north. As a result, the excursion is just 


{uresque features of the unknown Shasta so much the more delightful. ’ : 
Four Men in Company 7 


By Charles S. Ross 


Three times to Dead Man’s Canyon 
I rode in company, 

And on the first wild gallop 
I had companions three. 


When homeward on the fateful trail 
I turned my horse’s head, 

Two friends alone were with me— 
The third had joined the dead. 


When next to Dead Man’s Canyon 
I spurred my jaded roan, 

One other crossed the Great Divide— 
We two were left alone. 


When last along that sombre path 
We rode, with paling cheek, 

My comrade gasped for breath, and died 
Beside the Bitter Creek. 


Once more to Dead Man’s Canyon 
I’ll ride and ride alone, 

And smile at foes that lurking hide 
Behind each bush and stone. 


Ill sit erect and fearless, 
As we were wont to ride 

In the days of our strong endeavor— , 
In the time of our youthful pride. 


I shall watch till the glow of sunset 
Dies out of the Western sky, 

And I'll take one look at the mountains 
And one at the stars on high. 


Then I'll ride through the mists of the evening 
To where my dead friends be, 

And we’ll gallop the trails of the Great Unknown— 
We four in company. 


A War Cloud 


BY JAMES E. FREE 


ROGRESS is cutting a wide swath 
in Japan. In the United States, 
democracy claims the credit for 

public improvement. Aristocracy can do 
things, too. The revival in Japan was 
brought about by the original conversion 
of the ruling class. Isolation, with its 
moss-grown institutions, had dwarfed 
the entire nation. Underlying causes 
were searched for, and when found, 
weighed on the scales of truth. Once the 
determination to uproot the real evil was 
formed it required sacrifice on the part of 
an absolute ruler. The Mikado became 
liberal. He was able to convince the aris- 
tocracy that liberality would pay immense 
dividends. The leaven leavened the whole 
lump of population. Here was a nation 
accustomed to a treadmill existence. The 
average individual never had a_ thought 


above his father’s plantation, and some | 


conservatives were so stubborn in their re- 
fusal of reforms that their heads had to 
be cut off. Once the fires of radicalism 
were kindled, the bellows of constructive 
statesmanship kept the draft turned on. 

Equality was the goal. Nearly every 
nation under the sun _ discriminated 
against the Asiatic. That hard fact was 
worm-wood and gall to intelligent Japan- 
ese. World power would bring the other 
nations to their senses. A genuine turn- 
ing upside down of customs, manners and 
laws had taken place. Modern civiliza- 
tion rests upon jurisprudence. Promises 
to accept Western methods had to be 
backed up by performances. The tools 
were put into inexperienced hands at 
first, but with use came unexpected adapt- 
ability. It was easy to learn how the peo- 
ple could enjoy themselves under the new 
system. Results justified the reformers, 
and the yellow race gained self-confi- 
dence. Meek and sheep-like timidity 
was soon replaced by lion-like assertive- 
ness. 

China hugged the delusion of suprem- 
acv and spent the centuries in huddling 
in closer to her capital for protection. 


From the northwest, a nation began to 
practice the opposite policy. Russia be- 
lieved there was no danger in benevolent- 
ly assimilating the natural warehouse 
full of raw material. The Japanese were 
alert, and wanted the very things they 
saw Russia absorbing. Diplomacy 
sparred for time; but it was the sudden 
coming up out of the sea of North 
America which fully persuaded the Jap- 
anese that the clock of destiny had 
struck. 

National asphyxiation was the altei- 
native to an ultimatum. Forging braces 
as they ran, the Japanese advanced on the 
double-quick. Nice regard for the rules 
of warfare were abandoned. War is hell, 
and a day’s delay might lose a battle. 
Years of concentrated energy on the part 
of leaders who possessed genius soon told 
the usual story of success. Preparation 
pays big dividends. 

Battered, but determined, Japan has 
turned her attention in the opposite 
direction. She is rapidly laying the foun- 
dation for paramountcy in Manchuria. 
The war with Russia was undertaken, not 
to prevent the dismemberment of China, 
but to get possession of the pieces. Hav- 
ing Manchuria, it seems incredible that 
the United States could separate Cuba 
from her body politic; but Japan does noi 
give prominence to the small calibre of 
Cuba. Manchuria is almost continental 
in its proportions. A better field for ex- 
perimental self-government with Japai- 
ese embroidery could hardly be discov- 
ered. The open door would not supply 
public revenue so readily as that darling 
attribute of Government in the United 
States: to wit, the stiff protective tariff. 
Reciprocity might have magnetic force if 
it were offered by an equal to an equal. 
Government retention of title to naturai 
resources will be the law very probably. 
Japan in this instance will begin where 
the United States has stopped after a cen- 
tury of marching and counter-marching. 

The public school issue is small com- 
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pared to the momentous questions in- 
volved. Its opportune character is em- 
phasized by its fundamental civic right- 
eousness. Lincoln had faith in the judg- 
ment of the people. They usually wob- 
ble right, was his homely way of express- 
ing the idea that an issue must needs ring 
true. Just as Russia was caught in the 
act of welching, in spite of her Peking 
promise, so the Japanese believe the 
Yankees are trying to spew out of their 
mouths a treaty obligation. Japanese 
statesmen understand the difficulty the 
United States labors against in disciplin- 
ing San Francisco. Centralized Govern- 
ment would have no difficulty in saying 
to a subordinate power what the Roman 
centurion, who ran across Jesus Christ, 
said: “I say unto this man: ‘do this!’ 
and he doeth it.” 

Secretary Root has found a way to cir- 
cumnavigate the difficulty. Article VI 
of the Constitution is the finger board to 
justice; but a disobedient unit of sover- 
eignty cannot be dealt with as a brigade 
of black soldiers. Then again, Califor- 
nia will find a refuge in the plea that 
room for a difference of opinion exists 
since a somewhat analogous case was set- 
tled with Italy on another basis. Yankee 
statesmanship would be perfectly willing 
to abide the decision of the Supreme 
Court; but Japan’s business requires 
haste. While the mills of the courts are 
grinding, the dirt is flying on the Panama 
canal. 

Washington diplomacy is busy at pres- 
ent fashioning its new interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Patient analysis 
of recent official utterances fails to give 
birth to the conviction that they are like 
as two peas when measured with Chicago 
Monroeism. The new square deal may 
not last longer than the older square deal. 
It is evident that agonizing effort has 
been made to weld stiff protection and 
reciprocity together. At the joint is the 
usual capitalistic subsidy; this time to 
t..: merchant marine. 

Interest in the future of the Philip- 
pines is at a low ebb in the United States. 
The Cuban flash in the pan gives au- 
tonomy for a colony in the Pacific a heart 
blow. Something just as good needs to 
be found at once. Japanese suzerainty 
would be good enough for the Filipinos. 
No better solution can be found if war 


should suddenly stare the nation in the 
face. After the Philippines are charged 
to profit and loss, the gain of breaking 
out in a new place could be estimated. 

South America, deep down in her se- 
cret heart, is astonished at the fervor of 
Yankee affection. The Plumed Knight 
in his palmy days did not play the dip- 
lomatic game more shrewdly. A point 
on which South Americans keep silent is 
Panama. By right, the canal zone was a 
possession of Colombia. Its name should 
have been the Pan-American canal. Be- 
cause Roots administration has_ the 
money to cut the ditch, the grab is un- 
atoned for unless it is made a democratic 
form of subsidy to all American-built 
and owned vessels. Unrestricted passage 
for a Pan-American merchant marine 
would put the burden of maintenance on 
the United States treasury. ‘This alter- 
native is less expensive than a bonus to 
a few influential politicians interested in 
tle shipping trust. The capitalistic 
form of subsidy to the merchant marine 
would not have an appreciable effect up- 
on the ship-building industry. A _ sub- 
sidy would cause ships to be built and 
navigated, just as irrigation causes homes 
to be built on what used to be called the 
great American desert.. 

Most American citizens are indifferent 
to a Japanese peril. Lack of interest 
makes votes cheap in many localities. 
When an effect upon the pocket-book and 
cost in manhood can be demonstrated, 
citizens will take notice. North Dakota, 
for example, is an agricultural State. Fair 
treatment for the Japanese might result 
in a peaceful swarming of these people 
into home-seeking hives within her bor- 
ders. Assessment of the improvements 
they are capable of making on the free- 
holds allowed to desirable immigrants 
certainly would swell the State revenue. 
If the choice lies between permitting the 
Japanese to become taxpayers or enemies 
our national Government cannot afford 
to halt between two opinions. 

The idea of war resulting over the 
school issue is dubbed a pipe dream, but 
those who think they stand should take 
heed lest they fall. All the world re- 
garded the Russian advance across the 
Asiatic continent as the steady progress 
of a glacier. A few keen observers did 
confess that Russia was liable to severe 
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pains if she swallowed Japan. Most in- 
dividuals, among them the writer, be- 
lieved in the far distant future, when the 
glacier had melted the well-preserved re- 
mains of the Japanese mastodon miglit 
. be recovered. 

Sage lessons were drawn from_ the 
South African war and dove-tailed into 
the Eastern situation. The possessors of 
the strategic points in-a land could not 
be dislodged except by overwhelming 
odds. A reputable New York periodical 
compared Jap and Russ to a terrier and 
bulldog. Hannibal crossing the Alps is 
not a greater event in history than the 
conquering of the Manchurian mountain 
trails by the Japanese. Port Arthur was 
the half-way house of the _ skeptics. 
Everybody but the St. Petersburg au- 
thorities saw the handwriting on the wall 
as the curtain went up for the astonish- 
ing act at Mukden. Japan gave collat- 
eral security there for first class world 
power. 

She had at that time what she did not 
seem to particularly need, namely, Brit- 
ish support. It is still behind the brush 
ready to march up in case of an attack. 
While Canada is growing into a first- 
rank power, this alliance may be useful. 
Reciprocity and the Monroe Doctrine do 
not strike English statesmen as favorable 
to British interests. They see stars ia 
Japan’s direction. Purchase of Alaska 
from Russia through Seward’s initiative 
exchanged a lumbering giant as owner of 
that storehouse of sinews, for an alert 
and growing rival. Saghalien is a step 
for Japan in the direction of Alaska. Her 
rap would snap promntly in that direc- 
tion in case of a declaration of hostili- 
tres against the United States. The 
United States tried the same scheme dur- 
ing the war with Spain, and took the 
Philippines. Supported on the right hand 
by Great Britain and on the left hand 
by Germany, Japan could almost rip up 
the Monroe Doctrine. Diplomacy may 
have inspired the declaration of Burgess 
that the Monroe Doctrine was obsolete. 
Our American diplomats wove a tangled 
web when they offended Japan by poach- 
ing on her sphere of influence. The con- 
sequences of that rash play are soon to 
crack the shell and grow. 

The spectacle of a cabinet official 
scurrying across the continent to redress 
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a grievance at the behest of Japanese 
statesmen emphasizes the increase in 
weight of the Orient since the day Com- 
modore Perry knocked on the barred gate 
of the hermit nation. Asiatic diplomacy 
has planned its campaign _ skillfully. 
White men have never before. seriously 
considered the claims of another race to 
equality. Japan’s challenge to the United 
States is an eye-opener. 

Asia’s new suzerain needs the billion 
dollar foreign commerce of that continent 
in its business of industrial development. 
Not content with getting into Japanese 
sunshine by seizure of the Philippines, 
the Western giant added a second experi- 
ment to the first. Roosevelt’s plea for can- 
celling the demand for indemnity from 
Russia was such a clean, manly, straight- 
forward thing, and so strongly backed by 
international public opinion, that it 
could not be ignored. Some other way to 
get revenue has since become all the more 
imperative. ‘Taxation of trade is one of 
the lessons taught to all comers in North 
America. Arid Northern Asia is as rich 
in resources and products as arid North- 
ern America. A trans-continental rail- 
way and a homestead law patterned after 
the first great example of the democratic 
form of subsidy granted in the United 
States will initiate trade hunting guaran- 
teed to be profitable to buyer and seller. 

Japanese statesmen think in_ conti- 
nents. Justice for citizens in an alien 
land is only the cow-catcher on her world 
politics. 

Protection and the Monroe Doctrine 
have been the long bones of paramountcy. 
Reciprocity is a terrifying comet to stiff 
protectionists. So far head hunting in 
South America for violators of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has not resulted in commer- 
cial supremacy. This phase of the prob- 
lem was in the mind of Root when he 
made his gold dollar chase round Cape 
Horn. The publicly delivered messages 
were not more carefully adjusted to 
Spanish-American temper than were the 
intellectual chunks thrown at the diplo- 
mats of the Southern continent behind 
closed doors. 

Failure of tariff concession to the Phil- 
ippines, in the United States Senate, re- 
gardless of pledges was a straw which 
showed Japan the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind. Denial of equalitv. plus 
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race suicide and lack of iron in the blood, 
argues timidity. A prolific race taught 
to handle with consummate skill the tools 
of world power stands a fair chance of 
getting anything reasonable. In the light 
of events, the powers which held the 
clothes of the United States while Spain 
was stoned out of the Philippines played 
the game well. 

One peculiarity of the Japanese is his 
quickness to recognize a good thing. 
\hether it is the white race or white in- 
stitutions which impress the new-comer 
most favorably is a mooted point. 

James J. Hill damned the Panama 
Caial with faint praise in Chicago the 
other day. He made two proposals of 
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equal merit; so he would have it under- 
stood. The first was to construct a fif- 
teen feet waterway from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. If this enterprise could 
be metered by a corporation, so much the 
better. His second proposal was in the 
nature of an are light for reciprocity in 
the North. Roosevelt’s method at Pan- 
ama will bring reciprocity by a short cut. 
Development of industry in the arid West 
is in full blast. The day is coming when 
Eastern markets will be needed for other 
products besides wool. In lieu of com- 
petition with the Atlantic coast country, 
trade relations to the south and north 
must be cultivated. Necessity is the 
mother of constructive statesmanship. 


‘Ts Explosers 


By Olive Vincent Marsh 


“Through that weird land 
Beyond the fabled river and the bark 


Of Charon.” 


Forward faring, one by one, 

With outward look and fearless eye, 
Into lands with twilight sky 

Where swift night birds in silence fly. 


One by one. 


With steady tread they pass us by, 


Outward standing, one by one, 

Without touch of tide or breeze, 

They move as forms on sculptured frieze 
To music slow. Explorers these, 
Floating out on wide, still seas, 


One by one. 


Onward pressing, one by one, 

Caring naught for mists and rains, 
Called by wild, unknown refrains, 
They ride afar from streets and lanes 
Into open, wind-swept plains, 


One by one. 


The Chill Workers 


BY MYLES TYLER FRISBIE 


Come, sing ye the song of the children, 
Of the little ones doomed to die, | 
Who are barred from the air and the sunshine 
And barred from the blue of the sky; 
Of the puny and bloodless and stunted 
Who, ere they are young, are made old; 
Their minds and their senses are blunted 
But their hands are our winners of gold. 


They are watchers of whirling spindles, 
They are slaves of the racketing loom ; 
You can see how their life-sap dwindles 
In the choke of the dust-filled room. 
There are more in the streets of the city, 
The countryside teems with them still; 
Crowd them in! Does the miller waste pity 
On the corn that is grist for his mill? 


By the thick, black dust of the breaker, © 
By the deeper murk of the mine, 
They are hid from the eyes of their Maker— 
(God’s truth! We are cutting it fine, 
For we rob Him coming and going), 
Life is cheap when it booms our shares, 
How cheap there’s nobody knowing 
And, God knows, nobody cares. 


They are learning death’s trade in the sweat-shop, 
They are practicing it in the store; 
Never mind! There’s a surplus of children 
And the homes of the poor will yield more. 
In devil-den, tenement, hovel, 7 
Here for our use they are bred; 
For our miserly pittance they grovel— 
Living hands—and souls that are dead. 


Our greed and our harshness inbreathing, 
Outbreathing sickness and crime, 
But what to the future bequeathing? 
Ah! that will not fall in our time. 
Let it come if it must! We’ll not worry, 
; Our coffers are full and their pow’r 
Will carry us well through the flurry ; 
We dread not the day or the hour. 


Have a care ye, who,-mad with your gaining, 
Are mocking the coffin and shroud ; 

The life-blood, from Abel’s wounds draining, 
For vengeance to God cries aloud! 

Nor your wealth nor your power shall aid you— 
You shall find no protection in them 

From the wrath of the stern God who made you 
When the children rise up to condemn! 
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Unenrollled 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


HERE are climaxes in the life 

V V of every man when even wo- 

man’s love must bow to the 
overwhelming influences that may sway 
him for good or evil, for life or death— 
war is one of these, Catherine.” 

“But war needs women, Cyril. Where 
men go, there is danger, and wherever 
danger is, woman should be.” 

“Tt is not bandages and ointments Port 
Arthur needs, but cannon; not nurse3, 
but soldiers. I may arrive too late to 
slip in, even as it is.” 

“Why go, then?” 

An amused smile passed over the bar- 
rack-browned face. “A Petrofsky dare 
not stay away—a Petrofsky in this would 
not.” He tapped his uniform, that of a 
lieutenant in the Russian army. “Then,” 
he added, striving to peer through the 
fog which encompassed on all sides the 
little boat in which they were sailing, 
“the fighting will be done at Port Ar- 
thur.” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly. “For the first 
time in my life I can wholly understand 
whv women love a warrior—and hate 
war !” 

“I shall return,” he said cheerily. 

“Yes, you may return,” she repeated, 
softly, looking far out where, if the mist 
had lifted, she would have seen that line 
where the jaws of Chemulpo harbor 
_opened as if to swallow the waters of the 
sea. The mist was lifting now, driven 
Lick into the bay by a_ sudden brisk 
breeze from the sea. Here and there rifts 
began to open as if carved by a knife. 

“Why look so solemn, my girl? Look 
back over the days we have been to- 
gether in Seoul; that day . Bergman 
pricked me with his saber, and you toox 
such fiendish delight in putting in nine 
stitches where I know three would have 
sufficed! And how secretly delighted ! 
was the night I thought I had bidden you 
good-bye, only to find you riding on the 
train down to Chemulpo! Poor Variag! 
—that was your last visit to her decks!” 


“Has she no chance in the fight?” 

“With a whole fleet waiting outside for 
her to-day! About as much _ chance 
as 


“Look! Look!” As she glanced back, 
she leaped to her feet in the boat. Her 
face had lost even the faintest tinge of 
~nk, 

As he glanced over his shoulder he saw, 
not a hundred feet away, slipping out of 
the fog, a big cruiser, stript and clean as 
a lamb going forth for the sacrifice. The 
look-out on deck was shouting. 

“The Variag!” he gasped, with com- 
pressed lips, jerking the tiller from the 
hands of the Chinese youth, and bringing 
the little boat about with a sudden toss of 
wind. 

He cleared the danger of actual col- 
lision with the steel bow, but as the 
great roll of foam surged up to the little 
boat, it gripped it like a sparrow toying 
with a feather, beat down one side with 
an overflowing cataract, and poured in 
‘with a deep sound of flood. 

Petrofsky caught the girl as the boat 
overturned, and sinking with the sub- 
merged rim, found himself struggling in 
the sea, one arm supporting Catherine, 
the other clinging to the edge of the 
boat. The boy was holding to the over- 
turned mast. Even as the water ran 
from Petrofsky’s ears, he heard the shouts 
of the sailors and gunners on the decks 
of the Variag. And having succeeded in 
getting the girl up onto the rim of the 
boat, he turned to the crew, and lifting 
his hand, waved to them as if in fare- 
well. But even as he did so, it seemed to 
him that the ecruiser’s speed had consid- 
erably slackened. A boat was swung out 
on its davits, the gibes had been cut. 

“They have noticed you,” said Cyril. 

“Tt’s the uniform,” she answered, with 
a shiver. 

A few minutes later the three wet pas- 
sengers of the little sailboat were on the 
deck of the cruiser, which was ploughing 
her way out to sea. 
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“For Heaven’s sake, Lieutenant,” 
cried the Captain, “where were you go- 
ing ?” 

“Port Arthur, sir. A junk outside is 
waiting to take me on.” 

“But the young lady?” 

“My betrothed, Miss Herschiff, who 
has been doing nurse work at Seoul x 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the officer, “I 
met her the other evening on the deck, 
didn’t I? She was not trying to smuggle 
herself into Port Arthur, too!” 

“The boy was te bring her back from 
the junk,” answered Cyril. 

The captain turned to a navy lieuten- 
ant. “Take the young lady to my quar- 
ters. I’m sorry we cannot supply you 
with dry clothing. Our wardrobes are all 
filled with shells.” 

Catherine and the young lieutenant 
went below. “What will we do with her?” 
said the captain to Petrofsky. “We might 
let you off on one of the boats, if you 
cared to risk such a long row. Perhaps 
it is safer on board.” 

“She may be helpful below,” suggested 
the other. The old lust for battle had 
gotten hold of him. ‘To desert a battle- 
ship going into action was not one of the 
fibres in Cyril Petrofsky’s make-up. 

“At any rate, lieutenant,” said the cap- 
tain, “this is not your fight. You may re- 
tire below and entertain the ladv. We 
have something else to entertain just 
now.” He was scanning the horizon with 
his glasses; he handed them to Cyril. 
Far out, even with the naked eye, could 
be seen several specks, with dark lines 
trailing from them. 

“You saved my life, captain; it be- 
longs to the Variag.” The commander 
could not misinterpret the look in Petrof- 
sky’s eye as he said these words. The 
older man took his hand warmly, but 
smiled, and shook his head. 

A sharp, chill wind was blowing now 
th:c cut the wet-clothed young lieuten- 
ant to the marrow. The captain men- 
tioned a change of uniform. 

“I’m not enrolled in the navy,’ 
Cyril. 

A few lonely sea-birds flitted by. Was 
this war? ‘To Petrofsky it did not seem 
like war; nothing of the rush and thun- 
der of horses galloping into position with 
the field guns; no long, yellow worms 
swinging around on the pivots of battle 
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formation; no scurrying of scouts; no 
dashing up of couriers; no intermittent 
rattle of rifles opening on the picket 
lines! Nothing save a few specks out on 
the horizon, drawing nearer and more 
distinct ; the trembling of the big cruiser 
as she went bravely on to answer the chal- 
lenge, the churn and swish of the foam at 
her bows, behind her the long curl of 
heavy smoke. Silent men were already 
adjusting the range finders. The guns 
were manned; the ammunition hoists 
had already been at work. A gull piloted 
himself close to the Variag, crossing the 
deck with slow, bending wings, craned 
his neck and squawked. The gunners 
forward laughed. 

“He’s saying farewell,” said one. 

“It’s a God-speed,” said another. 

From one of the men-of-war off in the 
distance a great puff of smoke bubbled 
out and spread in giant curls. Then over 
the waters a boom was heard, as if a 
thing apart from the smoke. And far be- 
hind the Variag the sea was churned as 
if the crater of a submerged volcano 
had belched forth the wrath of the under- 
world ! | 

Then sounded the first direct orders of 
the battle aboard the Variag. Her for- 
ward batteries let go. ‘There was a 
snatch of song here and there, the meas- 
ures of refrains that had sounded across 
the harbor as the gallant cruiser started 
out to do battle—refrains of national an- 
thems that still hummed in the minds 
and hearts of the crew. 

One, two, four, a dozen fountains in 
the sea showed where the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles were striking the water; others 
hurtled overhead, singing and _ whist- 
ling as they went. Hell was drawing 
nearer and nearer! 

The rapid-fire guns in the fighting tops 
began to spit and sputter. Cyril’s blood 
began to warm and boil. He felt the 
fever swelling in his veins; the zest of 
slaughter took a bull-dog grip on his 
every power. The light began to burn in 
his eye that had never been kindled there 
before, save once—when, at the head “f 
a company of Siberian Rifles, he had 
mowed down a band of Manchus in re- 
volt. He craved the control of one of 
the sleek, shiny guns. 

He saw a young officer hastening to- 
wards him from amidships, with a little 
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paper in his hand. Even as he was about 
to speak, he seemed to double before Cy- 
ril’s eyes; behind him, by one of the 
forward ventilators, there was a blinding 
crash, a rip of iron—the stump of a man 
and the stump of the ventilator were left 
on the deck! In the fist of a mangled 
arm the little paper was still clutched. 
Petrofsky stooped down and took it from 
the relaxed fingers. He read it: 

“Lieutenant Petrofsky assigned to 
forward port eight inch gun.” 

The captain’s signature was attached. 
Petrofsky went forward. To the gunners 
working at the gun designated he said: 
“Where’s your officer in command ?” 

“Killed!” more than one answered. 

They glanced at the order, saluted, and 
turned to their work with a cheer. 

Shells began to burst on deck; shrap- 
nel peeled the paint from the iron and 
steel, poured across the decks like a 
whirlwind of giant sand, and riddled the 
smoke stacks. Ere five minutes more 
had passed, the deck seemed to flow with 
blood. The gunners were poorly pro- 
tected from this hail, and the men seemed 
to be the target of the enemy’s fire, 
rather than the ship herself. Here and 
there men crawled out of their positions 
and sank wearily down, their clothes torn, 
their bodies lacerated in so many places 
they knew not to which wound to clap 
their quivering hands. ‘To Cyril this 
was horror—but horror that is at the 
same time fascination, the enchantment 
of things that come only to the lucky sons 
of whole generations. And as he worked 
with his men, calming the excitable, excit- 
ing the dogged, strengthening all that 
faltered, he seemed unconscious of the 
trcxth that this was defeat—for defeat it- 
self seemed so glorious. For the time he 
even forgot the girl in the captain’s 
stateroom below. Mother, wife, sweet- 
heart for the hearts of men just before 
battle; mother, wife, sweetheart in the 
hearts of men after battle—but in the 
heat of battle, only the wild madness of 
war, the outburst of the savage in man, 
the indifference to anguish, the court- 
ship of death. Cyril the lover had been 
swallowed up in Cyril the demon. With 
his foot he kicked aside a piece of meat! 

* * * * 


Down in the captain’s stateroom Cath- 
erine Herschieff was learning what the 
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anguish of war is to the stout hearts of 
the world. When escorted below, at first 
she heard nothing but the muffled trem- 
olo of the great engines; but as the crui- 
ser went into act'.n, she heard also the 
boom of the guns c.2rhead, the crash and 
rending of iron, the explosion of great 
shells as they bored into the steel vitals 
of the ship. Ere long she thought she 
heard voices out in the officers’ mess 
room. She opened the door and stood in 
the midst of the workers. These quar- 
ters had been fitted up as a temporary re- 
treat for the wounded. 

A man with a pointed beard and wear- 
ing glasses looked up from a shoulder 
that was bubbling blood. “This is not 
a sight for women, I’m afraid,” he said. 

“T am an army nurse,” she replied. 

“But this is the navy,” he said, with 
that emphasis of pride on the word that 
endears every jackie and gunner and ma- 
rine to the floating armaments of the 
world. She realized that one stern word 
from him would send her back to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, back to prison, to inactivity. 
The surgeon had not halted in his work; 
his few words had been spoken like so 
many bolts turned out from a machine. 
When next he glanced up, he beheld the 
girl standing before him wearing the one 
extra white jacket that had hung in the 
room. She was so close to the surgeon 
that a throb of blood from a severed ar- 
tery spurted onto the white jacket, and 
spread out in a crimson stain. Through 
the glasses darted one discerning glance 
at the red badge, then one into the eyes 
of the girl herself. 

“Some will die,” she pleaded, softly. 
“There will be little things to do—I am 
a woman.” 

For the first time the bloody hands 
rested, barely paused while he _ spoke: 
“Thank you,” he said. “Not this one, 
though; that poor fellow there.” He 
pointed to a gunner lying, not on one of 
the operating tables, but on a temporary 
bunk in the corner. Beside this man she 
knelt. His eyes opened, showing the 
only light on a face already dull with the 
stigma of death. “Is there anything I 
can do?” she asked, close to his ear. 
“Your wife—any message ?” 

She saw that he was striving to use his 
arm, and endeavored to assist him. His 
hand barely indicated his hip pocket. The 
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white tip of a letter showed; she pulled 
it forth. It was addressed, ready for 
mailing. 

“Your wife?” she questioned. 

His lips uttered no sound, but the word 
he tried to speak was “mother.” 

“T shall send it,’ she murmured. She 
thought his breath would never return. 
“Hear me? I shall send it to your 
mother, and write her another, telling 
her that you died happy—bravely !” 

The eyes could not respond; but the 
mouth widened into a tender smile that 
let out his soul, just as a storm-staid bee 
goes forth from the golden throat of a 
flower that opens up to the returning 
sunshine ! 

Feet scuffled on the hatchway, and legs, 
visible only to the knees, began to step 
down; another wounded man was borne 
below, then another and another. 

And as each figure was carried into 
view, or tottered down the hatch, Cath- 
erine devoured the uniform he wore with 
eager eyes. For she knew that, bloody, 
grimed and soiled as these men were, by 
no other sign might she know the one 
man who, though forgetting her above, 
was constantly in her mind below. As 
they came and came, torn with shrapnel, 
shattered with exploding shells, and he 
came not, she continued to work and 
work, thankful that he was not of these. 

Then came one with clothing soaked 
in purple. “The water pipe’s cut some 
place with a shell and we can’t use the 
hose,” said one of the men who had 
helped bear the patient below decks. 

“What are you going to do with the 
others?” asked the surgeon in a low voice 

Catherine overheard the question. “The 
others!” A shudder shook her from head 
to foot. So only the wounded were 
brought below! A great fear had caught 
her as in a vice. How she longed to 
see him come down the iron steps—even 
if he were—— 

It was the stripe on the trouser leg 
that caught her eye; then the strong grip 
that one hand took on the railing as the 
man descended. Ere she had seen his 
face she understood why that single grip 
was one of tense, drawn sinew—the other 
hand was hidden up under his coat. 

She flew to him, a look of entreaty in 
her eyes, a question of pity, a sun-burst 
of gladness that he still lived. 


“Your arm?” she asked eagerly. 

“A part of it,” he answered grimly. 

Nerving herself for the shock she knew 
was inevitable, she pressed after him as 
he walked steadily to the surgeon, who, 
seeing the lieutenant, turned from his 
work with a look of revived interest. He 
drew the coat open. Catherine closed 
her eyes; a little gasp broke from her lips, 
and she buried her face, suddenly palid, 
in her hands. 

An assistant began to bathe the stump. 

“Fix him in a comfortable position,” 
said the surgeon. “I'll be there in a 
moment.” 

The assistant tapped the only table not 
burdened with its weight of pain, and 
began to spread upon it some discarded 
clothing. 

“No, there are worse wounds than 
mine,” said Cyril, with a dim, indifferent 
look in his eyes, as he refused to allow 
them to lay him back on the cushions. 
“T’ll sit here.” 

Catherine was rolling back the sleeve 
of his shirt. She saw the quick yellowish- 
green color that spread over his face, and 
managed to stand so that a portion of his 
weight rested against her. He swallowed 
greedily the stimulant administered him, 
then weary with the pain and shock and 
loss of blood, dropped his head on her 
shoulder and closed his eyes. 

“Doctor,” she said. 

“Right now,” he answered, coming for- 
ward. His white jacket and apron was 
splattered with blood; great beads of per- 
spiration poured down his face. 

“Did it as clean as I could do it!” he 
continued, examining the arm, severed at 
the wrist. “What did that?” 

Cyril opened his eyes, but seemed too 
tired to vouchsafe an explanation. 

Another spoke up. ‘“‘He’d just stepped 
back with a swab, when a shot caughi 
him clean before striking the forward 
mast—six inch, I think, doctor.” 

The arm was dressed. ‘“‘We’ll do better 
later on,” said the surgeon, “if we get the 
chance.” 

The man in red and white went about 
his indefatigable labor. Catherine did not 
leave Cyril. He grew heavy—but she was 
strong. His severed arm she nestled in 
the hollow of her own, holding it up to 
ease the throbbing of the cleft nerves. 
From time to time she pressed a cold, wet 
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cloth to his forehead, and moistened his 
lips. ‘The stimulant given him began to 
show its effects in the returning color in 
his cheeks. A great content began (9 
steal over her. His shirt had been opened 
at the throat; she had never known that 
his skin was so white and satiny as now 
she saw it was below the bronze of cam- 
paigns in the field. And never had she 
known how soft his black hair was, how 
firm his shoulders—ah, he had been saved 
to her; saved, even by this red horror un- 
der the white lumb of bandages. What 
was the loss of his hand—to her, tliat 
loved every fibre in his whole bocy, every 
bone, every drop of blood in his veins, 
every thought under the black hair? 

As the minutes went by, ‘ewer und 
fewer were the wounded borne elow. Of 
the corps of assistants detailed to bear 
the wounded down the hatchways, less 
than half remained on duty. Th» sur- 
geon looked up with inquiry “‘ehind his 
glasses. One young man interpreted bis 
glance. “We can’t get them down,” he 
said. 

“Why 

“Not enough left to do it—-we had to 
expose ourselves on the is 

“A corps was detailed to do this work 
—and only this work,” snapped the sur- 
geon. 

“Some have been promoted, sir.” 

“To what?” 

“To the guns—to glory.” 

Cyril sat up, an irresistible resolve in 
his eyes, and at the corners of his mouth. 
Knowing that an effort would be made 
to detain him, he bounded off the table, 
up the hatchway. The girl started to 
follow. 

The surgeon caught her by the arm. 
“Tt would be disgrace for us all if we al- 
lowed you to go,” he said. “You have 
done noble work for us.” 

“Oh, I thought he was saved to me!” 
she murmured, dlowly sinking against 
the railing of the steps. 

A hospital attendant dashed down the 
hatchway. “We are going back into tne 
harbor,” he announced. 

“What!” cried the surgeon. “Victori- 
ous ?” 

“No—to sink 

The surgeon released his hold on the 
girl. “See! He has been saved to you— 
this is the end.” 
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She broke away and darted up the 
steps. On the deck above she saw every- 
where the wreck of battle, defeat, the 
odor of powder, steam, scorched paint, 
twisted machinery, darkness and a sul- 
phurous haze over all and through all. 
She did not hesitate, but in the dim and 
dusk she lost her bearings, stumbled on 
blindly, and blundered to the foot of a 
hatchway leading to the rear fighting 
deck. As she raised her head above the 
level of this, she halted. 

All her knowledge of war, her wildest 
dreams of it, her fancies of its glories, 
its horrors, could not have prepared her 
for the picture that spread out before her. 
Only a moment was given her to contem- 
plate it, yet it flashed into her eyes, back 
to her brain, like a searing flame, an im- 
perishable, unfading scar. To her it was 
not a grand generalizing of carnage—it 
was a masterpiece of details, a cameo 
carved out of the stern magnificence of 
war ! 

Not the heaps of dead men appalled 
her; there was a gunner lying with his 
face close to the railing of the hatch— 
he must have lain down to take a sun 
bath, he was so comfortably huddled up 
on the deck, but the lightning had bur- 
rowed in the back of his neck! 

A tall, middle aged gunner clung to 
the rail and spat into the sea—even his 
very sandy whiskers did not seem to 
match the blood! 

Then there was something down in the 
wreck of the rear ventilators that looked 
like the pictures Catherine had seen of 
the trophies of the Borneo head-hunters, 
with a thick mat of dark red grass over 
the top of it! 

But even these—the things that were 
dead, the silent, motionless immolations 
of battle, seemed mild, tame, to the pic- 
ture of that other thing that moved out 
there by the stern gun. He was stooping 
h~ the breach of a gun ubandoned by all! 
save himself; at his feet lay a heap as if 
nrostrated to worship him. He had flung 
the breech-block open, and was striving 
to lift with one hand and a bandaged 
stump the last shell that had been sent up 
the ammunition hoist. 

He looked up suddenly, and for one 
short glance Catherine saw that look on 
his face that his soldiers had said was 
not good to see; it made them think they 
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were fighting under command of the 
devil. 

“Come help me, girl!” he yelled, with 
a beckoning of the stump. “One last 
crack at ’em!” 

She hesitated, transfixed by the demon 
that was working in him. 

“Quick, I tell you!” he commanded. 

As one in a dream, obeying the call of 
something supernatural, she hurried to 
him. ith her two hands and his one 
they lifted the shell into the breech. He 
slammed the block shut, and ordered her 
away. With miserly precision, lest he 
waste this last bolt of vengeance, he tin- 
kered with the sights and then fired the 

n. 

It seemed to the girl that there was a 
double discharge from the gun, and with 
the second, a blinding flash that enveloped 
everything,. even herself! This was the 
flash-pan of a dream that she lived in 
from that time on—a dream that was not 
unconsciousness wholly, a dream filled 
with sounds that she heard talk, groans, 
the last intermittent shots of the batteries 
aft, as the Variag crept back to her tomb 
in the harbor; orders of command, pools 
of blood—and him! 

Somebody caught her in his arms, and 
started down the hatch with her. But 
even as she dropped below, her face was 
turned back over the bearer’s shoulder. 
She saw the smoke where the shell had 
burst. Under the cloud a big man was 
crawling away from the gun like a 
gorilla on all fours; a ragged white ban- 
dage was torn from his arm, and he was 
using the fresh stump as if the hand were 
still there! 

When she was borne below she could 
hear again the throb of the engines. The 
surgeon had sat down for the first time, 
not even glancing at the bandaged fig- 
ures that were all about. Others worked 
by them. | 

“T can do no more,” he said, wearily, to 
Catherine, as if to apologize for his neg- 
lect. “I am gone.” 

She did not answer. 

“Shrapnel—everything shrapnel,” he 
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continued. “Some of them have as many 
as fifty holes!” Still she made no reply. 
“Your lieutenant got off easy,” he added. 

Did he know the truth? Or was the 
truth kinder than she herself imagined ? 
Had he followed her to the fighting deck 
and seen the end? Her eyes softened for 
the first time, then melted into tears. 
Dropping her head on to the table beside 
the limp hand of a very young ensign 
whose coat had been buttoned up tight 
about him to hide the gaping doorway of 
death in his breast, she wept quietly. 

It seemed an eternity before they 
brought him down to her. She lifted 
her head whén she heard the scuffling of 
feet on the stairway. Behind those that 
bore the heavy burden walked another, 
holding up the dying man’s head so that 
she could see his face. His eyes were 
looking at her! 

As they laid him down, the surgeon, 
with a look of sudden understanding, 
pain, regret, sorrow, bent over him. He 
took note of the tremor that lifted every 
muscle of his whole body—and knew what 
that was. 

“Bid him good-bye,” he said, turning 
aside. He was glad that she was de- 
ceived, for he knew that the words of en- 
dearment that poured from her lips were 
spoken to dumb clay! 

An assistant took her gently by the 
arm. ‘The surgeon turned savagely on 
him. “Let her be!” 

“We are going off, sir!” said the other 
respectfully. 

The Variag dropped anchor. The 
wounded crawled to the railings, or were 
borne thither by others. Another cruiser 
drew up alongside. On deck the remnant 
of the Variag’s crew drew up in a double 
line. As the surgeon came forward with 
the girl on his arm, and passed between 
the lines, the men lifted their caps and a 
faint cheer arose from the floating sepul- 
chre of the sea. 

Behind the girl and the surgeon fol- 
lowed two bearing a litter. On it was the 
body of a man not in the uniform of the 
Russian navy? 


Manomet Bluffs. 


Old Plymouth Path New Trod 


‘BY F. S. DRENNING 


Captain’s Hill, cutting the sky with 

the point of its obelisk, so keenly as to 
call to mind Standish’s celebrated “Da- 
mascus blade,” should acquaint us of our 
swift approach from Plymouth. It was 
as if the peppery warrior with u isheath-.: 
sword at outpost still kept watch ana 
ward over the object of his ancient care. 
What though Duxbury call him its 
founder, bear the name of his ancestral 
hall, multiply fact and legend of his lat- 
ter days? For all that, he seems much 
less Duxbury than Plymouth. 

What the fairest of fair days might do 
to make this our first acquaintance with 
Plymouth, the harmony we wished, our 
dav there realized; aglow throughout, 
warm with the sun, cool with the sea, 
gleaming as a jewel crystal to its heart. 
In unison, too, with our wish, the clusely- 
encircling town below appeared from the 


| & seemed a happy circumstance that 


hilltop to stir with a Sabbath quietude. 
The ridge that Massasoit and his Indians 


crossed to parley with the Pilgrims, rose ~ 


on our right, tradition-haunted, inducing 
reverie. 
(jurnet flung itself up boldly from the 
azure of tranquil waters, Saquish, as well, 
and Mahomet; Clark’s Island stretched 
out plain to view in the clear atmosphere, 
and nearer, Plymouth Beach, curiously 
detached from the shore, ribboning the 
harbor across with its narrow yellow strip 
of sand. 

History and romance saturated the 
ground we stood on. Not an inch of the 
hillside dropping down from it to the 
shore and its rock but had its tale, sung 
or unsung. Plymouth was a much-be- 
thumbed story-book, with now a page 
missing and now one blank, spread wide 
open at our feet, ours for the picking up. 
Old, neglected by-way; curving water’s 


In the offing—historic, all—the. 
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Site of the watch tower, Burial Hill, erected 
son, the celebrated missionary to Burmah. 


edge, the scene of recorded and of for- 
gotten drama; antique dwelling lichened 
with most intimate associations of human 
life; these were the pictures that illus- 
trated the worn volume. 

But this is anticipating, for hardly did 
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in 1643. Also shows lot of Rev. Adoniram Jud- 


our heads show above the topmost step 
of the long flight leading up from Ley- 
den street, when a conductor took posses- 
sion of us and our impressions, and forth- 
with bore us hither and thither to the 
sepulchres of Plymouth’s famous dead. 


Captain’s Hill, Duxbury, the home of Miles Standish, showing Standish house and monument 


Copyright, 1892, A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 
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Old trunk of legend. 


Epitaph upon epitaph he recited as he honorable folk, but quaint and amusing 
led us among the tombstones; not only ones he read or had learned from chance 
Bradford’s and Howland’s and Cushman’s_ visitors to the hill; waxing the glibber 
and Warren’s, and those of like good and the more lengthy and involved the in- 
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Treaty with Massasoit, alto-relief on National Monument. 7 
Copyright, 1892, A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. oat 
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Fr. W. B. Standish, in facsimile of 
Elder Brewster's chair. with hat of 
the fashion of more than 200 years 
ago. 


scription, and enjoying with restrained 
relish our wide-eyed astonishment at his 
powers of memory. 
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Sauntering hence to the house, built, 
we dare not even guess how many years 
ago, where the “Common House” of the 
Pilgrims had stood, we saw a child, hard- 
ly more than a baby, peeping at us shyly 
and inquiringly through the fence. This 
blossom-faced girl with smiling eyes, we 
learned from the grandmother who came 
into the yard, was descended from no less 
a dignitary than Governor Bradford him- 
self, after whose wife Dorothy, drowned 
in Provincetown harbor, the little one was 
named. Dorothy, the grandmother said, 
frequently stood for her picture to passers- 
by—or, more exactly, perhaps, was caugit 
on the wing. So that we. may not say 
how remotely the likeness of this small 
Dorothy of the Bradfords has not trav- 
eled. 

Dorothy lives at the harbor end of old 
Leyden street, of course,’ that with a 
pause or two for breath, goes climbing up 
to Burial Hill. Ascending this, the first: 
thoroughfare of the Pilgrim settlement, 
ve were mindful that we passed througn 
veritable thickets of historic sites—that 
here to the right, Howland had his por- 


Cann street, looking toward the sea. 
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OLD PLYMOUTH PATH NEW TROD. 


tion of land; there, to the left, Brewster 
had his; farthest beyond him, under the 
lee of the hill, Winslow had dwelt, neigh- 
bored by Governor Bradford across the 
roadway. Stopping at the Elder Brew- 
ster spring to test the quality of its waters 
we pronounced it to be indeed “delicate,” 
as did the Pilgrims before us. 

Near the spot where we performed this 
rite in water, stood the inn, in an upper 
chamber of which “Mistress Tilly” lay 
shrieking in loud protest, when, happily 
for her, “Le Baron” appeared. Next door 
the “French physician” and his “Mary” 
built their house with the offending “se- 
cret stair.” Part of the “smithy” over 
the way still exists, so it is said, in the 
queer, old, shingled gable-end emerging 
from the rear of the modern block on the 
corner. ‘lhough staunch enough, no 
doubt, it looks so out of joint with its 
surroundings, so misapplied in use, so 
gray, we should not have been surprised 
to hear the clatter of its parting shingles 
or see it vanish in a cloud of its own crum- 
Liing dust. 


View of harbor, 


from Burial Hill. 


Winslow house, built 1734. 
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Hearing that there lived in Plymouth 
a Standish of the lines of Miles Standish, 
dealer in antiques, we wandered down to 
the “Old Curiosity Shop.” Winslow 
Brewster Standish, veteran soldier, for- 
merly “Yankee peddler,” now enthusias- 
tic antiquarian, himself opened the door 
and bade us enter. We had been told 
that in person he so much resembled. his 
ancestor that for the figure of the watch- 
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belonged to the Pilgrim, whatever his 
humor. 

Fate could not have been kinder to our 
wish than to give us the hour we spent 
in the dim interior of the little shop. 
Had the place been one less crowded—- 
nay, crammed and jammed—our content, 
too, had been less. We went up the 
roughly-finished stairway to the loft, 
entertainer showed us piece after piece of 


Harlow House. 


ful captain in the bas-relief of Plymouth’s 
big monument, the sculptor chose him as 
his model, and tracing in fancy the linea- 
ments of that other face in his, the coun- 
tenance we conjured up, whether a faith- 
ful portraiture or not, might well have 
been that of “Standish of Standish” in 
pacific mood. The firm line, the candid 
brow, the play of intelligent expression 
where our good antiquary and courteous 


beautiful old furniture. Mr. Standish 
has the unaffected pride of the collector, 
and we recall the loving satisfaction with 
which he softly drew his hand across the 
a of a Chippendale, exquisite in out- 
ine. 

He also showed us, too, just such an- 
other chest, brought over seas, as im- 
prisoned the hapless bride of the tragic 
tale ; of black oak, huge, with rounded top, 
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and bound with hand-wrought iron. Had 
we noticed its lock? And he explained 
how it was that when the lid of the chest 
closed upon the luckless lady of the le- 
gend, the peculiar device of the fastening 
prevented her escape. 

Graciously acceding to our request, be- 
fore we came away Mr. Standish sat to 
us for his portrait, to which he gave his- 
toric emphasis by placing himself in a 
facsimile of the familiar Elder Brewster 
chair, whence he looked forth with medi- 
tative kindliness. 

Again slowly mounting Burial Hill, we 
lingered awhile to gaze across the brood- 
ing roofs of Plymouth and its rimpling 
bay. Where the shallop long time ago 
took its-hesitating, fateful course, a sin- 
gle sail whitened upon the blue. Yester- 
day or to-day, heartsick venture of some 
weary Pilgrims or gay passage of pleas- 
ure, it was one to the shifting, forgetful 
sea; but its smooth and smiling denial of 
what had been was belied by the verging 
shore with its enduring traces of the past. 


Grave of Governor Bradford. 
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“The town brook.”’ 
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Soule 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


Afar in the azure distance, 
O’er the bridge of the East and West, 
Shines a point of perfect whiteness 
Like the soul of a virgin blest. 


’Tis not a mist-wreath ascending 
To wanton with the sun— 

"Tis the white Sea Gull returning, 
His trackless journey done. 


Upborne on the fresh’ning zephyr, 
Poised high on his outspread wings, 

He comes from beyond the distance 
Where the am’rous East Wind sings. 


The sweep of the sea he has circled, 

He has sat on the splint’ring wreck, 
The shrieking gale he has answered, 

He has followed the storm clouds’ beck. 
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THE SEA GULL. 


On the swell, in the lang’rous tropics, 
He has drifted in the calm, 

On the West coast he has listed 
To the thunder’s loud alarm. 


He has seen the ice bergs shiver 
In the arctic realm of night, 
He has perched on isles of coral 
In the course of his world-wide flight. 


He has seen the lightning springing 
From out the dark sky’s womb, 

He has ridden the hoar waves rising 
In clouds of lashing spume. 


The elements in convulsion, 
The bite of the stinging spray, 
The wedding of wind and ocean 
And the fruit of their awful play, 


Have rung in his heart and wakened 
His lust for the reinless, free 

Disport of the storm-wrenched ocean 
That speaks of eternity. 


The shrill note his deep throat utters 
Sounds of the wind and wave, 
Sounds of the sweep of the ocean 
And the rush of the tides that rave. 


Bird of the awful water, 
Thou traveler of pathless seas, 
Marker of courses unmarked 
Through two infinities; 


O! thou in the still air drifting 
Like Hope in a peaceful breast, 
Set like a promise above us, 
A promise of final rest; 


Safe from thy measureless journey, 
Homeward thou cometh once more. 

May Man not hope for such mercy 

When the voyage of Life is o’er? 
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The Grasshopper Trust 


BY WALTER SCOTT HASKELL 


EAD-Snake-Come-to-Life trans- 
D ferred the piece of government 
tripe from the tin plate to his 
mouth, and, with a few preliminary jaw 
contortions, did the swallowing act. After 
which he rubbed his stomach with a con- 
tented grunt, and regarded the agent who 
had just entered, with a complacent stare 
inviting speech. 

“T have come—” began the Agent. 

“Sit!” said Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life 
pointing to a wooden bench in the corner 
of the room. 

The Agent accepted this mark of good 
bieeding and deposited his two hundred 
pounds of avoirdupois in the middle of 
the long bench—he always took the mid- 
dle of everything, when he could get it. 

“T have come,” resumed the Agent, “to 
settle up that little land affair. You say 
you will take five acres of improved land 
and sign the papers? I will give you five 
acres providing you will accept any piece 
in the reservation that I choose to allot. 
Here are the papers, now sign if you want 
to make the trade.” 

The old Indian hitched his pants and 
looked thoughtful for a moment. He had 
just dined and the world seemed good to 
him, he wasn’t particular about terms so 
long as he had a piece of land on which to 
erect his tepee, do a little truck farming 


and provide for his squaw and papooses.. 


That was better than his interest in an 
unimproved section, and he accepted the 
Agent’s terms and made his cross in the 
presence of witnesses. The Agent smiled, 
folded and pocketed the paper, then 
walked away. 

Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life watched the 
white man until he disappeared around 
the corner of a ueighboring shack near 
the depot where the puffing engine was 
backing freight cars into a switch. Then 
the Indian leisurely arose and walked out 
to view his late acquired possessions. He 
knew the North, South and West boundary 
lines, for the agent had explained it to him 
and also that the land extended East to a 


red stake driven in the ground. He rubbed 
his stomach in anticipation -as he walked 
toward the west line, but his countenance 
fell when he found the corner stakes, one 
on each side of a fence. His land was all 
long, and no wide; and the improvements 
were the fence which run the entire 
length. His land was just one foot wide, 
six inches on each side of the fence, a wire 
fence at that. 

“Ugh! white man heap cheat!” mut- 
tered the old Indian as he gazed ruefully 
at the situation. He seemed dazed, and 
at a loss to find swear words in any lan- 
guage that quite expressed his feelings. 
He finally resorted to silence, and medita- 
tions of revenge. 

The next dav Dead-Snake-Come- 
to-Life met the agent in their casual deal- 
ings, his demeanor was stiff politeness. 
Nothing more, but in the left corner of 
his drooping eye there was an occasional 
flash as of a tiny spark; just as a volcano 
will throw out little shoots as a prelim- 
inary to something of more consequence. 

The season wore on, the fall came, and 
with the great Railroad strike in which 
all the roads were tied up. There were no 
supplies for the Indian camp, and they 
were already on short rations. What was 
to be done, or how soon the strike would 
end, nobody knew. One thing was certain 
they must have something to eat. Up 
to this, the Indians had fared better than 
the few white men at the reservation; for 
the Indians could eat locusts, of which 
there were a supply. In fact grasshoppers 
seemed about the only crop that the land 
produced, and it was overrun with them. 

Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life viewed the 
situation. He heard the Agent say: “no 
more government supplies until the strike 
is over.” He figured out that locustes 
would be in demand, and decided to lay 
in a supply. He did. He also made a 
discovery. His fence, a fine wire affair, 
was a locust-catcher. All he had to do 
was to drive them up against the fence 
where they got tangled; and then he 
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would bag them. He thought it just as 
well to do this all by himself, he and his 
subordinates, and did not take the white 
men into confidence. It leaked out, how- 
ever, and the Agent knew that old Dead- 
Snake-Come-to-Life was laying in sup- 
plies of locusts on the quiet. He had 
reason to believe that this was a wise pre- 
caution, and that the Indian’s intuition 
was at times, almost infallible. In fact 
the Agent felt very uneasy, for he, him- 
self was reduced to eating locusts. They 
wasn’t bad, the way the Indians fixed them 
and they sometimes ate them raw; ‘but 
still they were grasshoppers, and it was 
humiliating to say the least. 

‘The drought came along with the strike 
and the grasshoppers died, there were no 
more to be had, except what the wire 
fence had caught and that was a secret. 
When the agent put on a long face, old 
Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life rubbed his sat- 
isfied stomach and smiled. He knew. 

One day the chief had a visitor in his 
cabin. It was the Agent. “I hear that 
you have a supply of locusts cached some- 
where around here. I want them,” began 
the latter with a bragg.docio air that he 
didn’t feel. 

“Um! locusts good,” commented the 
chief eyeing his guest. 

“Can I have some? If you don’t give 
them up you'll be made to, you know.” 

Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life knew very 
well that there were more than one hun- 
dred Indians ready to take up the toma- 
hawk at the word and only about a dozen 
white men; and the Agent knew that the 
Indian knew. 

“Of course,” said the Agent with a 
sickly hue settling over his rotund face, 
“the government will pay well for your 
locusts. How much do you want for say, 
twenty-five large ones ?” 

“Eighteen dollars,” peremptorily de- 
r.anded the chief with a sly rub at his 
abdomen. 

“Eighteen dollars!” fairly screamed the 
Agent as ho realized to what extent he 
wes “up against it.” “Eighteen dollars 
is too much. I'll pay you two dollars and 
a half—” 

- The red man didn’t move an eyelash at 
th: offer; he simply grinned, an exasper- 
ating I’ve-got-you-now sort of grin. It 
maddened the white man, and ke would 
liked to have dune things, but, us it was 
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he smothered his wrath, and—paid the 
eighteen dollars and took away twenty- 
five fat grasshonpers. It served to keep 
life in the Reservation Overseers until the 
next day. ‘Then hunger drove the Agent 
back to the plutocrat chief with his corner 
on grasshoppers. 

“Say, look a here, chief. We got to 
have some more grasshoppers and what’l! 
you take for a bushel. The strike is liable 
to be over any time. I think the rain will 
be through by to-morrow or next dav at 
the latest. I’ve telegraphed for supplies, 
you know? And when the supplies come, 
and the government soldiers—why, there’ll 
be plenty. 

“Not much plenty now!” grunted the 
chief twisting in his seat and showing the 
whites of his eyes. “Grasshoppers’ riz. 
One thousand dollars bushel—heap good.” 

“Dam! I mean—well, ain’t you a little 
steep? Ill pay you anything reasonable, 
say—” 

“Nothin’ doin’ ” said the Indian air- 
ing his knowledge of acquired slang, ani 
looking extremely pleased about some- 
thing. 

‘Lhe Agent took out his wallet and paid 
the money without a word of protest fur- 
ther. Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life lifted a 
flag from the floor of the cabin and took 
from his cache one bushel of the meat 
supply and turned it over to his purchaser. 
The Agent went away inwardly cussing. 

Three days passed, during which the 
wires were kept hot with messages to the 
Kast from the locust-fed Agent, demand- 
ing immediate supplies—starving, was one 
of the words that the Morse code spelled 
out. ‘The inevitable reply was, “Strike 
still on—road tied up. Will send first 
chance.” 

The bushel of locusts was consumed, 
and the white men went without food for 
one day, for the sake of their dignity. 
Nature was too pressing, and at last the 
Agent stole softly to the wigwam of old 
Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life. When com- 
manded to “sit” the Agent did not take 
the usual “middle-of-the-bench.” He sat 
on the extreme end. 

“I have come,” said the Agent as ne 
stroked the little moustache on his emaci- 
ated face, ““to—to—get—a—few—locusts. 
I want say, a bushel and a half. I think 
the train will be in by to-morrow after- 
noon sure.” 
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“Locusts riz,” answered the chief shak- 
ing his belly and looking happy and 
mirthful. 

“How much ?” 

“Five thousand dollars a bushel.” 

“By hell, this is too much! I swear! Oh, 
say, chief, don’t be a hog—I—I—T’ll give 
you—” 

“Locusts heap good,” commented the 
chief smacking his lips to accompany his 
remarks. 

“Say, chief, I haven’t got the money, I 
couldn’t give you so much—but teli 
you what [’ll do. I'll give you a quarter 
section of land and make out the papers 
now.” 

The chief’s eyes sparkled and he could 
not resist a sly rub at his .tomach, which 
seemed to be laughing all within itself. 
Little waves of mirth rose up from some- 
where in his anatomy, and tickled his 
palate immensely. 

“Good!” said the chief. “Me take quar- 
ter section.” 

The right of deed was made out and 
signed and the locusts delivered from a 
big cache just back of the tepee. The 
land in question included that on which 
all the government buildings were builded, 
for there was no other land at the Agent’s 
command. Dead-Snake-Come-to-Life in 


a moment of generosity assured the Agent 
that he could occupy his present quarters 
until further notice, but that he, the In- 
dian would doubtless make some changes 
in the near future, necessitating a removal 
of the white man’s buildings. 

The Agent turned away in sadness of 
heart and contriteness of spirit. As he 
approached the station a long whistle 
sounded, and a heavy train came rolling in 


Jaden with provisions. The agonizing 


grasshopper-eating period was past. The 
Agent resumed his swagger, and familiar 
cuss words. He tried to make trouble for 
the chief, but the lawyer who pled his case 
wasn’t as good as the government lawyer 
who looked after the Indians’ affairs. It 
was made to appear to Uncle Sam that the 
Agent made a bona fide bargain in trading 
off the quarter section, and that it be- 
longed to the Indian fair and square, that 
grasshoppers were really worth that 
amount under stress of starvation. The 
wily Agent soon after got his discharge 
from government service, and there were 
those who said, “‘served him right.” 
Dead-Snake-Come-to Life is now en- 
joying his one hundred and third year, 
and often tells with much rubbing of his 
stomach, how he got even with the tricky 
Agent by instituting a Grasshopper Trust. 


The Comimg of Winter 


By Samuel G. Hoffenstein 


Now at the frosted portals of the year, 

His snowy locks toss’d by attendant winds, 
Hoar winter stands, while autumn, aged and sear, 
Upon the threshold lingering, slow unbinds 
The russet cords from earth, and sad at heart, 
Blows his last blast all ready to depart. 


II. 


Then winter’s clarions ring thro’ chill air, 
And all the land in sombre pride arrayed, 
Bows to the victor, as his chargers tear 
O’er the unflower’d ground in swift parade 
And claim dominion; now he rules in state, 
Till spring’s light laughter trembles at the gate. 
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Tine City of Mlexico 


BY NATHANIEL J. MANSON 
(Continued from November Number.) 


The fair maid of Chapala. 


HILE many of the streets of 
Mexico are excellent, particu- 
larly those named in a previ- 
ous article, as well as those in the Ameri- 
can quarter, yet if one threads his way 
into the poorer sections of the city, he 
finds not only very narrow but muddy, 
unpaved and filthy streets. This condi- 
tion may tempt even a stranger to inquire 
whether the duties and obligations of 
Government extend to the poorest classes. 
Their streets should be at least sanitary. 
The commonest regard for even the higher 
classes requires this. An epidemic of 
typhus or of typhoid, once well under 
way, might reach every quarter of the 
city. The physical condition prevailing 
in and near the City of Mexico, namely, 
water from the lakes, within a few feet 
of the surface of the ground, and the 
rarified atmosphere, seem to imperatively 
require not only such constructions as the 
Viga Canal, but, what is well done in 


some quarters, asphalt or bituminous rock 
pavement throughout every street in the 
city. 

If the poorest citizens of Mexico were 
given wide and paved streets, and were 
required to sweep them or have them 
swept, twice a day, it would tend in a 
short while, among other good results, to 
cause, perhaps to fix, habits of personal 
cleanliness. If in addition to this Gov- 
ernmental work the wealthy and philan- 
thropic citizens should endow hospitals, 
baths, schools, etc., what a_ lustration, 
what an awakening there would be! After 
all, it is the men, women and children of 
a country which make that country great 
and good or small and bad. 

The method adopted for naming and 
numbering streets is antiquated and con- 
fusing. On most streets, you cannot 
travel more than a block or two before 
the name of the street changes. For in- 
stance, you start on Patoni street, and go 
a block, and the street is Avanida 
Juarez. You go three blocks further and 
the name changes to San Francisco street, 
and later to Professor street. The num- 
bering is as confusing as the changes in 
name. 

But while the streets of Mexico have 
too many names and the numbering is ex- 
asperating, no complaint can be made 
about the cleanliness of the boulevards 
and main business streets. White wings 
are numerous, and they are workers. Each 
man seems to be held responsible for the 
condition of just so much of the street, 
and he keeps it clean. 

The method of handling goods and mer- 
chandise of all kinds has, of course, 
changed greatly with the advent of rail- 
roads and of express and transfer com- 
panies, yet throughout the Republic the 
fact can be recognized that long before 
the conquest the Indians employed and 
used an immense number of human pack- 
ers or porters. The work at this day 
done by the descendants of the ancient 
porter, who not infrequently carried on 
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Cathedral of Guadalajara and the square or 


his shoulders or back from 300 to 400 
pounds from sea to sea, is simply as- 
tounding. If you want a piano moved, 
four men will pick it up and carry it 
three or four miles. They move with it in 
a peculiar and light trot. Do you want 
your trunk moved? Call for a carga- 
dore. He will carry it on his back to any 
place in the city quicker than you can 
walk there. ‘These porters or cargadores 
e<arry anything, stone, brick, ore, fre- 


plaza for parades. 


quently the sick while seated in a kind 
of chair, even a dead man in his coffin. 
It is a question which is the greater paci 
animal, the Indian or his burro. The skil! 
and extent, however, with which the In- 
dian can tie innumerable things on to the 
back of the burro, and the docility of this 
animal, leads to the somewhat doubtful 
conclusion that the burro carries most. 
When Cortez besieged Mexico, in addi- 
tion to his host of porters carrying army 


A village in the hot country. 
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THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


supplies, he employed 3,000 Indian por- 
ters, furnished by his Tlaxcalan allies, 
to carry the material with which to build 
his brigantines on the lakes surrounding 
Mexico. ‘This material had to be carried 
through an extremely rough country for 
one hundred miles. 

The Indian carrier, or cargadore, even 
when heavily loaded, moves in a light 
and springy trot, not unlike that of the 
Chinese vegetable peddler that is seen in 
and around San Francisco. ‘There are 
many respects in which the Indian re- 
sembles the Oriental. ‘The chief doubt 
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Any well informed or observant traveler 
must say that there is not in America a 
more orderly city than Mexico. Its police 
are numerous, vigilant and well armed. 
They are strictly accountable for order. 
You cannot pass a single block without 
meeting at least one policeman. He car- 
ries a pistol strapped around his waist, 
and the usual police club. At night, 
though the streets are well lighted by 
electricity, he carries a lantern. However 
late you may be out, you will find a police- 
man every block, standing usually in the 
middle of the street crossings with his 


now seems to be, not whence his origin, lighted lantern in his hand. Though you 


The boat house on Chapala. 


but how did he get here? By Behring 
Straits? Or was some early adventur- 
ous or unfortunate Asiatic or Egyptian 
mariner storm swept far from his course 
to these shores? Did both routes con- 
tribute to the early passenger transporta- 
tion from Asia to America, and. is the 
Indian a kind of cross between the Tar- 
tar, the Malay, the Chinaman and the 
Jap? 

It was not a great many years ago that 


Mexico had the reputation of being badly . 


policed, and of not safeguarding either 
life or property. This is all changed. 


are a stranger in a strange city, and oul 
late, you feel no fear of being held up. 
There is also a large force of mounted p.- 
lice on duty night and day. They in a 
measure supervise the infantry police. 

Throughout the Republic brigandage, 
once the scourge of Mexico, has been quite 
as nearly extinguished as in other coun- 
tries, by the operation of the severe, but 
salutary law which condemned every bri- 
gand to death, and made his trial sum- 
mary. ‘The great improvement in this 
country in the last forty years is shown in 
the marked decrease in crime. The laws 
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are now effectively administered in all ex- 
cept the wildest regions. 

On the northern frontier, particularly 
the frontier section in the State of So- 


A mail carrier from Huatusco to Jalapa. 


nora, there is more crime and less recog- 
nition of legal authority than as you pro- 


ceed southward. The reason is not far 
to seek. The brigands and law defiers of 
one country take shelter in the other. 
Near the dividing line is the port of 
refuge. The region south and east of 
Guymas in the vicinity of the upper 
reaches of the Yaqui river, is wild and 
largely unexplored. Danger confronts 
the traveler, prospector or settler here 
from two sources—the robber and the 
Yaqui Indian, and, unless caught in the 
act, the one shifts the responsibility for 
his crime on the other. 

The population of the Republic is ap- 
proximately between thirteen and four- 
teen millions. Of this, about 5,000,000 
are the native aborigine or Indian. 
About 7,000,000 are mixed or Mestizos. 
The stock of this mixed population is In- 
dian; on it is grafted the European, 
chiefly the Spaniard. There are between 
one and two millions of the white race, 
and their descendants. 

Class and caste abound in Mexico. Yet 
a certain politeness and consideration is 
shown the poor man—much more than in 
most countries. Indeed, the ideal of the 
Mexican appears to be politeness. If, 
like the white man, he is after dollars, 
he does not make it quite so prominent. 
The children, at home, in school, or in 
the street, have usually a certain grace 
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Evidently not a believer in race suicide. 


of manner that is inherently polite and 
charming. The parents and teachers of 
these children must be polite. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion seems to have become a recognized 
institution of the city. Its membership 
is widely distributed and quite numerous, 
over one thousand. It includes among its 
members cabinet officers, Senators, rail- 
road presidents, bank presidents, engi- 
neers, clerks, etc. Theoretically, at least, 
and notwithstanding caste, it is open to 
all men irrespective of religious views 
and beliefs, as well as occupation or na- 
tionality. 

There are two branches of this asso- 
ciation: one the English speaking branch, 
at Puente Alvarado, No. 4, and the other 
the Spanish speaking or Mexican branch 
at Patoni No. 1, near the Paseo de la Re- 
forma. The organization seems to com- 
bine the features of a club, with those 
of a school, gymnasium, library, billiard 
and game rooms, bowling alleys, etc., in 
one ensemble. Its motto seems to be goorl 
fellowship, and its end right living. Its 
schools of Spanish supply a need. They 
are cheap and good. The same may be 
said of its English schools, which are 
usually combined with an English or com- 
mercial course. There are frequent lec- 
tures upon practical and technical topics 
by trained men. The Mexicans do well 
in these branches; they also take a keen 


interest in athletic sports, both in the 
gymnasium and in the field, and the as- 
sociation numbers among its members 
some first class athletes. Their fondness 
for these sports is perhaps in part due 
to the fact that few games and fewer out- 
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door sports have hitherto been provided 
for them. 

Much might be written of the old 
churches and _ cathedrals, their high 
domes and lofty towers, their rich adorn- 
ments, the Indian worshipers, their de- 
voutness, but for these to be appreciated 
they should be visited. Something should 
be said, however, about the cathedral, 
the Saint Peters of Mexico. It fronts on 
the Zocalo, or plaza de armas. and it is 
but a short distance from the National 
Palace also fronting on the Zocalo. Cor- 
tez founded the original church in 1525. 
He built it chiefly from material taken 
from the temple. near-by. King Philip 
II of Spain, in 1573, undertook the erec- 
tion of a larger and more dignified cathe- 
dra] in its place. The whole building 
now covers a vast area of about 400 by 
200 feet, with about 175 feet from the 
floor to the key of the dome. It was 
pretty well completed in 1656. The tow- 
ers were not finished, however, until over 
one hundred years later. From _ these 
towers a splendid bird’s-eye view is ob- 
tained of the city; indeed, of the whole 
valley of Mexico, including the lekes. 

The cathedral stands on the site of the 
ancient Teocalli, or temple of the Aztecs 
—the temple with 120 steps which over- 
looked the camp of Cortez while he held 
Moctezuma prisoner, and from the top of 
which his troops were so severely har- 
assed by the natives; Cortez finally took 
the temple by storm, and in the hand to 
hand fight on the top was nearly thrown 


_ to the pavement below and killed, as were 


many of the combattants, his strength 
and agility alone saving him. It occu- 
pies what is even now the heart of the 
city—the point from which travel and 
much business radiates, but of late years 
Mexico has grown very considerably to- 
wards the west and south, and the Palace, 
Cathedral and Zocalo no longer occupy 
either the business or geographical center 
of the city. 

The Cathedral has in times past been 
the recipient of immense donations from 
wealthy Spaniards and mining kings, 
as well as other kings, notably Carlos the 
Fourth of Spain, and it is enriched and 
embellished with numerous gildings, stat- 
ues, frescoes, golden candelabra, onyx co!- 
umns, pulpits and basins, and with many 
fine paintings, some of which are said to 


be by Murillo. The entrance to the 
choir is before the fourth pair of columns 
and is separated by a high grating of tum- 
bago, a combination of gold, silver and 
copper, which, with the ballustrade of the 
passageway to the choir and tabernacle, 
weighs twenty-six tons. 

It may to some appear sacrilegious to 
estimate in money the value of this site, 
the vast edifice and its massive and in 
some respects rude adornments, yet it 
has been placed as high as one hundred 
millions of dollars. The churches cer- 
tainly grow immensely wealthy, and the 
people correspondingly poor. Is it much 
to be wondered at that the Government, 
during the Juarez administration, found 
it necessary, as did Henry the Eighth of 
England, to sequester the property of 
the churches ? 

No tourist should fail to visit the Pan- 
teon- de San Fernando and the tomb of 
Juarez, made beautiful and eloquent of 
national grief by the chisel of Islas. Of 
all Mexico’s great patriots, no name is 
dearer to the hearts of her people tha: 
that of Benito Juarez. Busts, paintings 
and’ statues of him are seen ev rywhere. 
Plazas, avenues and cities are named af- 
ter him. He was an Indian, as is Diaz. 
At twelve years he was unable to read or 
write. He became a hard student. He 
rose to the Chief Justiceship. He rose 
higher—he was the leader of the liberal 
party and President of the Republic. Dur- 
ing the war between the States, in the 
United States, Maximillian, aided by Na- 
poleon III, of France, drove Juarez out 
of the country, established the empire un- 
der Maximillian, and _ proscribed the 
Juarez adherents. His measures were 
unpopular. Juarez, gaining strength, re- 
turned, and Maximillian’s French troops 
having sailed from Mexico, chiefly because 
of the demands and firm attitude of the 
United States, Maximillian found himself 
besieged by Juarez at Queretaro, where 
he was finally defeated and _ captured. 
Juarez caused him and his two principal! 
generals, Miramon and Mejia, to be tried. 
All were convicted and shot. Maximil- 
lian’s body lies with those of his ances- 
tors, in Vienna, but Miramon and Mejia 
are entombed in the Panteon. 

Juarez, like Jackson and Lincoln, was 
probably more distinguished for wisdom 
than learning. He is said to have been 
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cheerful even amid reverses. He was 
staunch and _  incorruptible—he died 
poor. 

* * 


Among the places of interest are the 
Biblioteca Nacwonal (National Library) 
with about 170,000 volumes and an al- 
most priceless collection of historical 
manuscripts; the National Palace, front- 
ing 590 feet on the Zocalo, which, besides 
being the official residence of the Presi- 
dent, contains the principal Governmental 
offices, Senate chamber, army headquar- 
ters, Hall of Ambassadors, etc. The Es- 
cuela de bellas artes, or Art Gallery, called 
generally the San Carlos Academy, con- 
tains some notable paintings, the most 


Juarez avenue, City of Mexico. 


striking by Mexican artists being one 
of Cortez before Moctezuma, by Artega. 
Las Casas, Protector of the Indians, by F. 
Para; The Torture of Cuauhtemoc, by 
Luis Azaguirre. The paintings of the 
older Mexican school are chiefly sacred 
and biblical. There are also originals 
and copies by such European masters as 
Van Dyke, Murillo and Rubins. This 
academy was founded by Carlos III as a 
school of engraving. In 1846 the forma- 
tion of a gallery of fine arts was com- 
menced. Since the year 1861, many large 
and some fine paintings have been added 
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to the gallery from the sequestered 
churches. It is said of this gallery that it 
contains more valuable paintings by the 
old masters than any other art gallery in 
America. The national museum .is es- 
pecially rich in antiquities, including the 
sacrificial stone, the calendar stone, hide- 
ous idols, and sculptures and carvings 
from the Southern StateS of Mexico and 
Yucatan, of remote and pre-historic an- 
tiquity. Interesting. as is the archaeo- 
logical department of the National Mu- 
seum, the historical department, which 
contains a vast collection of materials ani 
objects of much more modern date, com- 
mencing about the time of the coming of 
the Spaniards or the sailing of Columbus, 


and extending down to the present era, 
will be found equally if not more attrac- 
tive. There is so much of romance con- 
nected with Cortez and his handful of 
audacious adventurers, and so much of 
interest felt in Moctezuma, his predeces- 
sors and their subjects that historic remin- 
iscences of that period seem to charm and 
fascinate the mind. 

Amid such reminiscences one cannot 
forbear speculating as to the possible fu- 
ture of the Aztec had he successfully re- 
sisted the famous Spaniard, his enforced 
Government and civilization. Is it not 
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a question, the strong probabilities of 
which lean towards the aftirmative, that 
the children of Anahuac—the Aztecs— 
would, if left to themselves, have attained 
the successive stages of a progressive and 
advanced civilization? May it not be that 
some of their barbarous and cruel prac- 
tices were little understood and greatly 
exaggerated? May not those practices 
have been on the wane—disappearing 
from among them? While those qualities 
which they possessed and which went to 
make up some of the decencies and civili- 
ties of life, may they not have been in a 
like degree minimized? Civilization seems 
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studying the splendid archaeological de- 
partment of the National museum, and, 
indeed, cannot be had without such visit 
and study, yet one who is much inter- 
ested in the subject should see if possible 
Teotihuacan (the sacred city of the gods) 
and Cholula, both near Mexico, Xochi- 
calco, half a day’s ride on horseback from 
Cuernavaca, in the State of Morelos, and 
the ruins of Mitla, near Oaxaca. 

The most striking features of most of 
these ruins are pyramids and pyramidal 
masses of stone, cement and earth. These 
structures sometimes cover an area near- 
ly, if not quite, as large as those covered 


Oxen teams, Mexico. 


to be a growth. If we are evolutionists, 
aud who is not, we were all worse than 
barbarians once. Now and then, it is 
true, we seem to relapse and take on some 
r.’re or less hindering and retarding in- 
fluences, but they are removed by an en- 
lightened and progressive people, and the 
sum of our advances becomes greater than 
th: sum of our retrogressions, and thus, 
s. wly, some progress is made. Is civili- 
za*‘ion, as thus defined, for the white race 
alone ? 

While a fair idea may be had of the 
antiquities of Mexico by visiting and 


by the Egyptian pyramids; they are not, 
however, nearly so high, the pyramid of 
the sun, at Teotihuacan, being only 216 
feet high, while that of the moon at the 
same place is 150 feet high. The ancient 
pottery found shows richness of color, 
and is marked with symbolic and fre- 
quently aesthetic designs. Different sec- 
tions possess different groups of ware, 
probably indicative of tribal individuali- 
ties and distinctions. 

The mural remains of Mexico are char- 
acterized by great massiveness; the plans 
are sometimes complex and the area large. 
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Elaborate figures in low relief are of com- 
mon occurrence upon the walls. The an- 
cient builders of this ancient masonry 
handled slabs and columns of _ stone, 
some of which were of enormous size, 
weighing over twenty tons. The Alma- 
raz monolith weighs more than eighteen 
tons. 

About sixty miles due south of Mexico 
is Cuernavaca, 4,700 feet above sea level, 
capital of the State of Morelos, and of in- 
terest chiefly because of its almost perfect 
climate, splendid views, and the bluest of 
clue skies. ‘The view of Popocatapetl 
and of Ixtaccihuat! is of the opposite side 
from that obtained from Mexico, and, as 
you are nearly 3,000 feet lower: than 
Mexico, as well as considerably nearer 
those volcanoes, they appear higher and 
the view of them is finer from Cuerna- 
vaca than from Mexico. In passing 
southward towards Cuernavaca from the 
valley of Mexico, the route lies through 
the lowest saddle in the range of moun- 
tains surrounding that valley. This gap 
is at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, 
and the descent from it to Cuernavaca is 


very rapid. In about 35 miles you de- 
scend nearly 5,000 feet, or about 150 feet 
to the mile. You will expect and find 
therefore, a marked transition in climate. 

Here Cortez, master of the country, 
and free to choose its most favored locali- 
ties, built his palace in 1530 and founded 
a cathedral about the same time. Both 
are in an excellent state of preservation. 
The former is used as the City Hall. 
Maximillian also chose a hacienda or 
country-seat near by. The falls of San 
Antonio, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the plaza and hotels, are about 125 
feet high, and are pretty and attractive. 
Among other points of interest at Cuerna- 
vaca are the Borda Gardens, built in 1762 
at a cost of over $2,000,000, by the old 
mining king of that name. His land- 
scape gardener appears to have done 
nearly all that could be done for that sum 
to destroy the natural beauties of the 


. place. To see how effectively this has 


been accomplished, an admission of 25 
cents is charged. The hotels in Cuernavaca 
are excellent—so far as the cuisine is con- 
cerned—as good as any in the Republic. 


Bliss After Pain - 


By Clarence H. Urner 


Passing brief 
Are the tears of a child, 
As the breath on a glass, 
Or the dew on the grass. 


But the grief 
Of the man, passion-wild, 
Is the rage of the sea, 
Or the storm on the lea. 


But relief 
Comes to hearts undefiled ; 
And the bliss follows pain 
As the shine after rain. 
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Tales of the Sea---lV. 
Pioneers of the Pacitic 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


ROBABLY ninety-nine out of 
P every one hundred Americans take 

it for granted, without an instant’s 
hesitation, that the names of the Colum- 
bia river and the State of Washington 
were inspired by patriotism. Nothing 
seems more natural than the impulse to 
name a newly discovered river of impos- 
ing beauty and a tract of picturesque 
land after things so dear to the American 
heart as the Goddess of Liberty and the 
Father of his country. 

As a matter of fact, the names were 
due, not to patriotism, but to pelf. The 
river and the territory, now the State, 
were named after two vessels, the ship 
Columbia and the sloop Washington, 
which visited the northwest coast of what 
is now the United States on a trading trip 
in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the beginning of the period when 
the maritime calling was the favorite of 
the American youth, ocean commerce the 
principal industry of the new-born coun- 
try; the period when the Stars and 
Stripes were borne to all parts of the 
earth by a race of sturdy sailors which 
lives yet in song and story. 

The vessels went all the way from 
New England to the far away Northwest 
in search of the fur-bearing animals, ac- 
counts of which had reached the Eastern 
coast a few years before. Inspired by the 
narratives of the famous Captain Cook, 
whose explorations into the unknown 
waters of the Pacific had aroused the civ- 
ilized world, particularly the maritime 
community, some enterprising merchants 
fitted out the good ship Columbia, under 
eommand of Captain Kendrick, and the 
sloop Washington, Captain Gray, and 
despatched them on the distant and haz- 
ardous voyage around Cape Horn, up the 
west coast of South and North America. 
The main object of the voyage was to se- 
cure the valuable furs of seals and sea- 
otters with which the waters of the North- 
west then teemed, even so far south as 


Cape Flattery. The demand for the furs 
of these mammals were highly prized, not 
only in America, but in Asia and Europe, 
and a cargo of them meant a fortune to 
the lucky speculators. 

For it was a hazardous speculation in 
those days. Uncharted waters, along the 
shores of which there was but a vague 
knowledge, and regions where storm and 
fog abounded, of themselves offered great 
dangers, added to which were the risks 
from the privateers and pirates which 
tlen swarmed the seas and from the say- 
ages who inhabited the lands apt to 
be visited. It is characteristic of the 
hardy mariners of the American mer- 
chant service of those days that they did 
not flinch from these dangers, but on the 
contrary, rather courted them. To the 
hardships of rough and scanty food, in- 
different water and the other discomforts 
of life in the old sailing ship days, they 
were already inured. 

It was on a gloomy autumn day in 1787 
that the Columbia and her little consort, 
the Washington—the latter taken to enter 
shallow harbors where the large Columbia 
could not go—took their departure from 
Cape Cod and started on their long trip. 
They were not expected back for three 
or four years at the earliest. Perhaps 
thev would not return at all, and it was 
with a gambler’s spirit that the backers 
of the enterprise watched the hulls dis- 
appear beneath the horizon. The pro- 
gramme outlined was an ambitious one. 
If the vessels succeeded in getting a good- 
ly cargo of furs, they were to proceed to 
China and there exchange most of the 
furs for Chinese fabrics, tea and other 
prized Oriental fabrics. With the latter 
they were to return home by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus circumnavi- 
gating the globe on the voyage. ‘Tempest, 
treacherous rock and reef, marine marau- 
ders and scurvy threatened the bold sail- 
ors, but they cared not. 

In spite of storm, good fortune favored 
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the little expedition. ‘Through the 
tropics the two vessels went without inci- 
dent—the time of departure had been 
wisely fixed to escape the hurricane sea- 
son in the West Indies. Yet, although 
the Horn was weathered during the sum- 
mer of the southern hemisphere, heavy 
gales were experienced, the little Wash- 
ington, hardly larger than a pilot boat, 
having a severe experience, from which, 
however, she escaped without material 
damage. 

The long trip up the western coast of 
the two continents was varied with an oc- 
casional stop for water and fresh pro- 
visions of which the crews were sorely in 
need. For thousands of miles the vessels 


traversed the trackless seas, where few 


ships had ever preceded them. Such a 
thing as an accurate chart of the Pacific 
was unknown. Captain Cook, Magellan, 


' Vancouver and a few others had given 


the world a general idea of the western 
coast, and had determined the positions of 
a few islands and headlands, but only a 
few. It was a trip into the unknown. 

San Francisco—Yerba Buena, as_ it 
was then known—was passed by, and the 
shore approached farther north. One fine 
morning, as the vessels were close in- 
shore seeking a snug anchorage, a great 
river was discovered. Sending boats in to 
reconnoiter, Captain Kendrick remained 
outside, laying off and on, for a couple 
of days, when the boats returned with the 
tidings that the stream extended indefin- 
itely, with deep water, into the interior. 
Watching for a favorable opportunity, 
the Columbia and the Washington crossed 
the bar and sailed up the river, to which 
Captain Kendrick gave the name Colum- 
bia, in honor of the stout ship in which he 
sailed. Landings were made farther 
north, and the Washington entered a har- 
bor which has since been called Gray’s 
harbor, after Captain Gray, who gave to 
the surrounding land the name of his 
sloop, Washington. 

The names of both river and land have 
been retained ever since. ‘The appropri- 
ateness of them was never questioned. The 
public at large, and possibly most geo- 
graphers, no doubt, imagined that the 
titles were derived from those of the god- 
dess and the President, and let them 
stand, as, indeed, they would probably 
ave done in any case, for the right of 


discoverers to name the localities they dis- 
cover is generally conceded. Yet few to 
this day suspect that two vessels of the 
eighteenth century were the real causes of 
the names. 

Naturally, Captains Kendrick and 
Gray hoisted the American flag in the 
Columbia river region, taking possession 
in the name of the United States, and it 
is not unlikely that this was the founda- 
tion, in reality, of the claim of this coun- 
trv to the great territories of Oregon and 
Washington. 

The voyage of the Columbia and the 
Washington was a singularly successful 
one in every way. Not only did they es- 
cape disaster, and make valuable geo- 
graphic discoveries, but they also earned 
handsome profits for those who had the 
courage to send them forth on the risky 
errand. After a successful season on the 
Northwest coast, they crossed the Pacific 
and went to China, where they bartered 
with the Chinese and carried back to 
boston a rich cargo of rare fabrics and 
other goods. 

The Columbia and the Washington 
were the first American ships to circum- 
navigate the globe. Few of any nation 
had done so before them, and there was 
much doubt as to whether they would do 
so, but they triumphantly upheld the 
standards of courage, endurance and skill 
of the American seaman, which had al- 
ready been established. Upon their re- 
turn to New England, Captains Kendrick 
and Gray became heroes. They came back 
a year or more before they were expected, 
and as the tidings that they had been 
sighted were borne to Boston, there was 
a general outpouring of the populace, 
guns were fired, bands paraded and the 
gallant ships were gaily decorated in 
honor of the great achievement. 

The Columbia and the Washington 
were the pioneers in this trade between 
New England and the Northwest. Af- 
ter their return, other vessels were fitted 
out in rapid succession, and sent on simi- 
lar voyages, the trade as a general thing 
proving highly profitable, although some 
of the vessels engaged in it were lost at 
sea, others were wrecked on the rugged 
coast, and one or two fell prey to hostile 
Indians. It was not until the war of 1812 
that any great blow was given the trade, 
but even from this it speedily recovered 
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as soon as peace had been declared. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there were about 80 ships and a number 
of smaller vessels engaged in the trade 
with the Northwest from New England, 
and it is recorded that from June, 1800, 
to January, 1803, 34,357 sea otter skins 
and over a million seal skins were im- 
ported into China by means of American 
vessels. 

It is related that the Columbia, in en- 
tering the river bearing her name, barely 
escaped stranding almost in the same spot 
where the United Siates sloop-of-war Pea- 
cock came to grief in after years. ‘The 
Peacock—the same vessel that was cap- 
tured from the British by the Hornet in 
the war of 1812—was cruising off the 
Oregon Coast, under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Hudson, U. 8. N., and 


on July 18, 1841, while endeavoring to 
enter the river in thick weather, ran 
ashore and was lost, the rocks tearing 
great holes in her bottom, but not before 
her crew was saved. The men took to 
the boats and reached shore without mis- 
hap. ‘They were cared for by the fur 
tiaders and others, and Hudson managed 
to purchase an American brig, which was 
lying in the river, naming her the Ore- 
gon, the first Oregon of the American 
navy. In this vessel he continued his 
explorations, and made a survey of a 
large part of the Oregon coast. 

Many tales could be told of the early 
navigators of the Northwest coast, but 
none save Magellan, Vancouver and Cook 
performed the acts of Kendrick and 
Gray; acts, at least, so beneficial to the 
citizens of the United States. 


Lafcadio learn 


BY RUTH STERRY 


O eyes that saw for half the world, I pray, 
What wondrous vista didst thou see to-day ; 
What tints of amber with the dawn begun? 
What shades of purple when the day was done? 


O eyes that saw for half the world, behold, 

Our gaze is shortened since thy eyes are cold: 
Where is the glorious mirage on life’s sea— 

O where the gleaming light which beckoned thee? 


O eyes that saw for half the world to-day, 
We glory with thee that thy tent of clay 

Is rent asunder; that thy vision clear 

Can ever range untrammeled There as Here. 


. 


The Daughter of David 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


—Her Emotional Problem. 


been making notes, but with pen- 
cil poised, she now looked up at 
her father. 

“Look out!” cautioned her brother 
Tom. “Estelle is going to uncork an 
idea.” 

“Tom,” said David, reprovingly, “you 


i ae Daughter of David Riggs had 


shouldn’t use the shop-talk of your asse- 


ciates. You mustn’t think that every- 
thing worth having lies under a cork.” 

“T’ve been wondering,” said Estelle, ig- 
noring her brother’s remark, “whether 
we, as a nation, are not disposed to be 
too excitable.” 

“We as a nation,” repeated Tom. “That 
is good. I heard a man get that off once 
real well.” 

“‘What office did he want,” asked David. 
“The man who learns to roll that out im- 
pressively usually has his eye on a place 
in the Congressional delegation, but some- 
times he’s only a theoretical reformer. [ 
have known a man to get a reputation for 
oratory on nothing more than that.” 

“Tom couldn’t,” asserted Estelle, 
sharply. 

“No,” admitted David. “Tom’s repu- 
tation for oratory has got to rest on the 
way he says ‘Fifty on Early Bird to win.’ ” 

“Qne would think,” grumbled Tom, 
“that I didn’t do anything but enjoy my- 
self, and I do.” 

“Well,” said David, “the cashier tells 
me that you draw salary, but that isn’t al- 
together a disagreeable operation. Some 
day I’m going to be on hand when the 
envelopes are passed out, just for the 


pleasure of seeing you on the premises.” 

“You’re drifting away from the sub- 
ject,” pouted the girl. “Our club has 
been having a discussion that is of the 
greatest importance to all the people of 
the world.” 

“The Psyche Club?” asked Tom. 

“Of course.” 

“T’ll bet Shakespeare had that club in 
mind when he said there was nothing in 
a name.” 

“T don’t seem to remember Psyche very 
well,” remarked David, “but I have a 
sort of hazy idea that she was a girl who 
dressed in an open-work sheet.” 

“Psyche,” said Mrs. Riggs, looking up 
from her sewing, “was a girl with red 
hair who did washing for us once. I re- 
member her quite well.” 

“Our club,” said Estelle, holding fast 
to her main purpose, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, “heard that the Mayor was going 
to drop all the women now on the city 
payroll, so we 

“Where did you hear that?”  inter- 
rupted David. 

“Oh, I don’t know. One of the girls 
heard it somewhere. Do you think we 
would have been hasty in taking action 
on the strength of it?” 

“Hasty!” exclaigied David. “Not for 
this country. We’re like the mule that 
kicks first, and then looks to see what he 
hit. We’re a mighty thoughtful people, 
but we do our thinking the day after.” 

“We thought it might seem emotional.’ 

“Emotional nothing!” said David. 
“American—purely American. Why, 
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when others do not start enough rumors 
to keep us active, we start them ourselves 
so as to have an excuse for turning hand- 
springs. ‘That’s the way we get some of 
our issues in politics—put up something 
of our own to throw rocks at. A fool 
rumor at a critical moment has had the 
whole country standing on its head and 
changed a Presidential election before we 
could decide which end of us really be- 
longed on the ground.” 

“That’s why women never will be a 
success in politics,” remarked Tom. ‘She 
doesn’t look pretty in that attitude.” 

“How do you know?” asked David 
quickly, and Tom as quickly subsided. 

“Well, we thought of calling on the 
Mayor in a body,” explained Estelle, “but 
Jessie Meredith said it would be too much 
like the act of emotional women.” 

“Why women?” demanded David. 
“Didn’t President McKinley have to sit 
on the reverse lever to keep us from rusn- 
ing into a war with Spain before we had 
enough ammunition for our guns? Did 
we not give a good imitation of the little 
boy who’s so mad he can’t think? Didn’t 
we get busy pawing up the dust just to 
ease our feelings? Why, we barely 
stopped short of calling McKinley a trai- 
tor because he wouldn’t let us go at 
Spain with our naked fists.” 

“And the stock market,” 
‘Tom. 

“Yes, the stock market’s a man’s af- 
fair, and it’s all emotions—nothing but 
emotions. It gets so emotionally over- 
wrought one day that it has that tired 
feeling the next. If a man six blocks 
from the stock exchange yells ‘Whoop!’ 
the market jumps four points, and nobody 


suggested 


ever thinks of verifying anything. It’s 
all rumors.” 
“Somebody must have said ‘Boo!’ 


when I got in the market,” said Tom. 

“Oh, no; they said ‘Baa baa!’ retorted 
‘David, “and then they settled down to the 
job of shearing.” 

“Well, we thought we ought to be sure 
of our facts,” explained Estelle. 

“Very un-American,” said David. 
“Why, even some of our preachers will 
jump at a sensational rumor like a starv- 
ing dog at a piece of meat. If a news- 
paper should gently hint to-day that 
President Roosevelt gained pleasure and 
relaxation by having a hundred cats 
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chained up back of the White House so 
that he could pick them off with an air- 
gun, there would be preachers who would 
viciously assail him for cruelty to animals 
from their pulpits next Sunday. We’re 
too busy to wait for verification of any- 
thing that we can use unverified. Most 
of our reforms are killed by the sensa- 
tional lunatics who make them ridicu- 
lous.” 

“We're not as emotional as_ the 
French,” argued Estelle. 

“Not from this side of the Atlantic,” 
answered David, “but look at it from the 
other side, and you'll find that we are. 
The ocean makes the view. We can see 
the emotionalism in France, the imperial- 
ism in England, the militarism in Ger- 
many, and the-ignorance and egoism in 
Russia, but there’s only a halo here at 
home. We’re about as  unreasoningly 
emotional as any people on earth. Why, 
what happens when an automobile runs 
down a man?” 

“The poor fellow gets hurt,” volun- 
teered Mrs. Riggs. “I don’t see why you 
ask silly questions, David.” 

“Yes; and the mob tries to lynch the 
chauffeur,” said David. “The very first 
thing to be done is to find a vent for its 
emotionalism; investigation can come 
later. It’s not unusual for a street-car 
motor-man or a teamster or a railway en- 
gineer to have to make a new sprinting 
record to save enough of himself to take 
home to his wife after an accident for 
which he was in no way to blame. And 
the very people who want to hang him 
will be kicking the next day because the 
cars don’t make better time.” 

“They are unreasonable,” agreed Tom. 

“Some of them are so unreasonable 
that they think a man ought to work for 
his living,” said David, “and they don’t 
like it when some young fellow merely 
makes a holy show of himself and his 
money.” 

“Isn’t that work?” asked Tom, fice- 
tiously. 

“Not when it comes natural to him,’ - 
answered David, significantly. 

“Inherited, perhaps,” suggested Tom, 
and David hastily changed the subject. 

“Our emotionalism may be of use t3 
the man who craves notoriety,” he said 
“Any one can get the center of the stage 
for a day or so by calling upon a Legis- 


lator or alderman or other public official 
in relation to some matter, and then 
quoting him as asking: ‘What is there in 
it?’ The public is always ready to believe 
the worst of the men it elects to office. ‘I 
know you must be a thief,’ it says, in ef- 
fect, ‘because I whooped it up and voted 
for you.’ Anyhow, a public official is 
fair game for anybody who wants a little 
notoriety, and it’s emotionalism that 
makes this the case. Any fool can start 
a rumor that will come close to making 
the public ride the object of it on a rail.” 

“Another reason why women should 
keep out of politics,’ remarked Tom. 

“We don’t want to go into politics,” 
said Estelle. “We only want to solve the 
great problems, which we couldn’t do if 
we were busy with other things.” 

“We have had a good illustration of 
American emotionalism in the outcry 
against life insurance,” David went on, 
warming up to his subject. “The public 
fails to distinguish between the idea of 
insurance, which is good, and the prac- 
tices of certain insurance men, which are 
distinctly bad. Being quite properly 
aroused against the men, it whacks at 
everything connected with insurance, and 
every one who says a good word for even 
the theory of it. We’ve simply got to 
be sensational in everything.” 

“Oh, no,” Estelle assured him, “we 
girls don’t intend to be sensational. But 
it is rather nice to let people know you 
are doing something, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, delightful,” returned David, with 
raillery that she failed to detect. 

“T’m so glad you think so,” said the 
girl, relieved. “I’ve got to consider that 
in my paper. Do you think it would 
scem sensational if we dressed in knicker- 
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bockers and cleaned certain streets as an 
object lesson to the city?” 

“What!” gasped David. “Oh, no; that 
wouldn’t be sensational; that would be 
only a modest and gentle hint.” 

“But it would be effective?” 

“It certainly would be effective,” said 
David emphatically. “It would have the 
effect of making a great public outcry on 
the part of the masculine population to 
have the whole street cleaning business 
turned over to the girls’ clubs of the city. 
But the women might not be so enthusi- 
astic, and the managers of burlesque 
shows would raise a dreadful wail about 
unjust competition.” 


THE GRAFTER’S “SONG OF LIFE.” 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 

Hustle out and get the dollars, 
And you’ll find it full of cream! 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the dollar is its goal, 

Dust thou art, the “dust” should gather, 
Aim and strive to grab the whole! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
It is folly to be poor, 

By your Will you can in some way 
Make your name for long endure— 


Found a hospital or something, 
With the dollars you can’t take 
When you die—but while you’re living 
Always be upon the make! 


Let us, then, be up and doing 
The dear Public day and night, 
Still a-grabbing, still pursuing 
Ev’ry dollar there’s in sight. 
—Henry Waldorf Francis. 


Heartielt--A, Valentine 


BY WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


May Fortune bring you of her best, 

May Life prove all that you would know it, 
May Joy perpetual play your guest,— 

And may Love give you to 


Your Poet. 


. 


La Pimtoresca 


Southland, of the land where 
the air is laden with the scent of 
the lemon and the orange, where balmy 
breezes blow and the soft zephyrs breathe 
“the dolce far niente,” and health is found 
in recreation. The Pintoresca is on the 
electric railroad to Altadena, within ten 
minutes of the main street of Pasadena, 
California. From its commanding posi- 
tion, one may view a, vast expanse’d 
with homes, and checker-boarded with or- 
ange groves. Comfort is the chief char- 
acteristic within doors at La Pintoresca, 
and its outward appearance suggests the 
Pintoresca (the picturesque.) | 
The hotel formerly bore the name of 
the proprietor, Mr. M. D. Painter, who 
still owns and manages it under the 
changed name of “La Pintoresca.” Mr. 
Painter has re-modeled, changed, en- 
larged and refurnished the hostelry, add- 
ing steam heat, baths and electric lights, 
and every comfort that the ingenuity of 
the up-to-date hotel man can conceive of 
to benefit his patrons. La Pintoresca is 
perfection in every detail. The cuisine is 
perfect, and the service unexcelled by any 
of the many fine hotels of the Southland. 
Mr. Painter gives his personal super- 
vision to the minutest details of man- 
agement, and every guest, be there one 
dozen or two hundred in the house at one 
time, feels that he or she is the one who 


T's name is suggestive of the 


otted 


is being individually cared for, and that 
the entire and well disciplined force had 
his or her particular comfort in mind as a 
special charge. 

Here you meet guests who have made it 
a practice to winter at La Pintoresca, for 
the last ten to twelve years, coming again 
and again, with no desire for a change. 
Mr. Painter’s reputation as host extends 
from ocean to ocean, through the com- 
mendations spread by the thousands who 
have enjoyed his hospitality. The loca- 
tion of the hotel has much to do with this 
commendation by its guests and their re- 
current visits. It is on high ground, and 
it is most picturesquely situated, just be- 
low the foot-hills of the Sierra Madres, 
and stands as a perfect jewel set in the 
frame work of the everlasting hills. Its 
proximity to the mountains gives it a 
fine supply of pure mountain water. 

Because of the numerous splendid roads 
and the many attractive spots that may be 
visited from La Pintoresca, it would not 
be possible for the hotel to get along 
without a perfect livery service, and this 
it certainly has, and here may be secured 
anything from a tally-ho to a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind for pleasure purposes. 
The individual who desires to ride horse- 
back will be provided with the best of 
stock. Everything connected with the 
livery service will be found of as high a 
standard as the hotel itself. 


and public speaking in the Yale divinity 
school, is a very readable and instructive 
book. It covers a wide range, discussing 
every kind of oratory in a clear and sim- 
ple manner, and containing specimens of 
noted speeches, the delivery of which is 
explained with care. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and 
London. 


Dickens told us of a woman who, los- 
ing her lover through death, just as she 
had finished arraying herself for her wed- 
ding, persisted in wearing her marriage 
garments until the day of her own death. 


Such devotion from a woman is to be 
taken as a matter of fact occurrence, but 
from one of the masculine gender 
seems unusual, to say the least. Still, 
the story of “The Old Darnman” is told 


the 
“How to Speak in Public,” by Grenville 
Kleiser. former instructor in elocution 


in so realistic a manner by Charles L. 
Goodell, and withal so pathetically and 
sweetly, that one must believe in its sin- 
cerity, and sympathize with the sorrows 
of the “Qld Darnman” himself. 

Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, New 
York. 

* * 

N. Hudson Moore’s “Deeds of Daring 
Done by Girls,” exquisitely illustrated, iz 
a volume well worth the price and read- 
ing of it. This is a series of stories told 
in an interestiny manner of different wo- 
men characters in history, showing how 
many of the “gentler sex” have proved 
their ability and courage in times of great 
stress, when valor and bravery were 
needed. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., Publishers, 
New York. 

* * * 

Three tales of the sea, one of deeply 
emotional character (“Wild Justice”), 
one a sweetly told little love story (“Blue 
Peter”), and the other (“Captain 
Christy”), full of humorous philosophy, 
comprise the volume, “Beached Keels,” 
by Henry M. Rideout. The salty tang of 
the sea, its fascination and mystery, en- 
fold these stories. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York, Publishers. 

* * * 

One breathes the breath of the pines, 
the spruce, the firs and the hemlocks, in 
reading Stephen Edward White’s _ book, 
“The Pass.” One hears the roaring rush 
of mighty waters, the mountain breeze in 
the branches, the querulous cry of the jay, 
the plaintive note of the wood dove, the 
merry whistle of the quail. This is a 
story of the wonders of our great Sierras, 
the most magnificent range of mountains 
in the world. ' 

The Outing Publishing Company, New 
York, Publishers. Price, $1.50 net. 

* * * 


When John Henderson Miller wrote, 
“Where the Rainbow Touches _ the 
Ground,” we wonder what possible object 
he had in doing so. This is a book around 
which no particular plot centers, seeming- 
ly simply a mixture of extremely foolish 
stories which the principal character 
(“Bobbett”) narrates, with some Indians 
thrown in for a relish. 

Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, N. Y. 
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We know, after reading Harold Mc- 
Grath’s “Masks and Faces,” that any- 
thing from his pen will prove of interest, 
and we are not disappointed when we fin- 
ish “Half a Rogue.” This is a thoroughly 
up-to-date book, having love, politics, © 
jealousy, strikes and unions all woven in- 
to a well-thought-out plot Perhaps we 
can cite one or two small deficiencies in 
the whole make-up of the book, and these 
are only minor ones. To quote: 


“« * * * He never speculated, but he 
bought Government bonds, railroad bonds, 
municipal bonds, for he had great faith 
in his country. He had the same faith in 
his native city, too, for he secured all the 
bank stock that came his way.” 


Webster’s definition of “speculate” is: 

“To purchase with the expectation of a 
contingent advance in value, and a con- 
sequent sale at a profit—often, in a some- 
what depreciative sense, of unsound or 
hazardous transactions; as, to speculate 
in coffee or in sugar or in bank stock.” 


So, Harold, you are a little mistaken 
in your definitions of words in this one 
case, at least. 

Some of the paragraphs of the letter the 
elder Bennington writes to his son, are 
worthy of mention (young Bennington is 
the inheritor of the “shops” at Hercula- 
neum, the manufacturing town of which 
most of the story is written) as: 


“The principle of unionism is a noble 
thing, but ignoble men, like rust in gird- 
ers, gnaw rapidly into principles, and 
quickly and treacherously nullify their 
good.” 


And again: 


“There are cruel and grasping and dis- 
honest employers, who grind the heart 
and soul out of men. The banding to- 
gether of the laboring men was done in 
self-defense ; it was a case of survival or 
perish. The man who inaugurated union- 
ism was a_ great philanthropist. The 
unions began well; that is because their 
leaders were honest, and because there 
was no wolf in the fold to recognize the 
extent of power. It was an ignorant man 
who first discovered it, and for the most 
part ignorance still wears the crown and 
holds the scepter. The men who put 
themselves under the guidance of a dis- 
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honest labor leader are much to be pitied. 
The individual laboring man always has 
my right hand, but I have never had any 
particular reason to admire the union 
leader.” 

Bennington’s father was a man who 
considered his employee’s comfort as he 
would his own, and treated them accord- 
ingly; he paid them wages at a higher 
rate than the union called for; he built 
gymnasiums for their pleasure, and held 
reasonable hours. What a crying shame 
that all employers of great and small 
bodies of humans are not all like him! 
Unionism would be unnecessary, and the 
antagonism between labor and capital a 
thing unheard of. But the great majority 
of employers resemble him not in the re- 
motest respect; hence unions. And if, in 
these unions, the spirit of politics and 
bribery creeps in, is not the same story 
to be told of any organization that the 
world knows of? In all things, the doings 
of unionism are criticised, the doings of 
capital and corporation escaping, for the 
most part, adverse comment. 

The heads of the lumber or coal trust 
put lumber or coal at so much a foot or 
ton, and the world accepts their dictum 
meekly, with perhaps a few smothered 
groans. The union man says “My muscle 
is worth so much!” and the world throws 
up its hands, and declares it is being 
robbed. 

“Half a Rogue” deals with some of the 
most vital questions of the day, and it is 
vividly and well written. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


* * 


Gelett Burgess is always entertaining, 
sometimes witty, and his latest book, 
“Are You a Bromide?” is fully up to his 
usual good style. We hear so much lately 
of “bromides and sulphides” among those 
who wish to be strictly up-to-date that 
every one belonging to this cult should 
read what Burgess has to say about this 
latest word-coining. The Smart Set, in 


a spring issue of this year, certainly 
started the use of these two expressions, 
but it took Gelett to go into details as 
to their exact meaning, and this he has 
done without at any time becoming tire- 


some or prosy. 
“Are You a Bromide?” by Gelett Bur- 
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gess. B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New 


York. 
* * * 

Dear little “Merry Lips!” From the 
very beginning of Beulah Marie Dix’s 
book of that title, we become her stead- 
fast friend, to the very end of her check- 
ered career. Her persistent desire to 
be a “little gentleman” and the way that 
fate brings about this desire, the different 
characters that form the plot of this 
book, which is woven around the conflict 
between “Roundheads” and “Cavaliers” 
in old England, make the story one that 
can be recommended to any lover of a 
good tale, well told. 

“Merrylips,” by Beulah Marie Dix. 
The Ma&cmillan Company, Publishers, 
New York. 

* * * 

There is just enough fiction in Alice 
Lounsberry’s “Wild Flower Book for 
Young People” to hold a child’s attention 
throughout and teach it the lore of the 
woods and fields without tiring. This 
volume is exquisitely illustrated, and we 
recognize many of our own wild blossoms 
that are indigenous to this land of the 
West. 

“The Wild Flower Book for Young 
People,” by Alice Lounsberry. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., Publishers, New York. 

* * * 

The aphorisms compiled in this small 
volume of Philander C. Johnson’s, en- 
ttled “Senator Sorghum’s Primer of 
Politics,” are the usual satirical, “tried- 
awfully-hard-to-be-funny” paragraphs. 

Henry Altemus Company, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 50 cents. 

** * 

Two women, one intensely self-centered, 
the other unselfish, thoughtful for others, 
and intellectual; two men, one lucky 
enough to win the latter, the other un- 
happily tied to the former, a most inter- 
esting character, the East Indian, called 
“Swami Ram Juna,” with mention of a 
few minor characters, serve to make Alice 
Ames Winter’s latest book, “Jewel Weed,” 
a very readable one. Although this is the 
tale of some every-day people (with the 
exception of “Ram Juna”), there are 
several quite vivid word-pictures through- 
out the book. For instance: 

“He told them of the lumber mills 
down by the river, where brawny men, 
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primitive in aspect, fought with the never- 
ending stream of logs which came down 
with the current and iaised themselves 
like uncanny water monsters, up a long 
incline, finally to meet their death at the 
hands of machinery that ripped and 
snarled and clutched. 

‘‘Who would dream, to look at the great 
commonplace piles of boards that lined 
the river bank for miles, that their birth- 
pangs had been so picturesque ?” 

Or, again: 

“Sometimes, when they walked home 
together at night, Percival had stories to 
unfold to Norris alone—stories he could 
not tell Madeline—of things found in the 
mire, upon which the healthy, happy 
world turns its back when every night it 
goes ‘up town’ to pleasant hearthstones 
and to normal life. These were tales of 
foul sounds and foul air, where men and 
women gathered and drank and gambled 
and laughed with laughter that was like 
the grinning of skulls, hollow and des- 
pairing.” 

“Jewel Weed,” by Alice Ames Winter. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
x * * 
This little book, “Foibles of the 


Bench,” by Henry S. Wilcox, of the Chi- 
cago Bar, and published by Legal Litera- 
tuce Co., Chicago, Ill., is rather a notable 
addition to the numerous collections of 
anecdotes of the bench and bar which 
have been popular in the legal profession 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
tle contrary. The characters of the vari- 


ous judges who are named as Judge 
Knowall, Judge Doall, Judge Wasp, 
Judge Fearful, Judge Wabbler, Judge 


Graft, Judge Whiffet, Judge Wind, as 
well as others, are notable types, types 
with which any lawyer who has had much 
éxperience must be thoroughly well ac- 
quainted. The stories are quite fair, 
some of them, indeed, are excellent, al- 
though a few old favorites turn up now 
and again, a matter which presumably 
cannot be well avoided in a book of this 
sort. Alwyether, it is a creditable per- 
formance 

“Foibles uf the Bench,” by Henry S. 
Wilcox. Legal Literature Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Any one interested in the great study 
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of astronomy will take up Edward S. 
Morse’s latest volume, “Mars and its Mys- 
tery,” in anticipation of something good 
to read, especially as Morse is an undis- - 
puted authority on the subject. A mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, 
he handles the celestial “mysteries” in a 
masterly manner, although lacking in 
Camille Flammarion’s pleasing gift of 
making the reader feel a heavenly famil- 
iarity with the infinite universe of stars. 

“Mars and Its Mysteries,’ by Edward 
S. Morse. Little, Brown & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston. Price, $2 net. 

* * 


S. N. D. North, Director of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Bu- 
reau of the Census, has brought out, 
through the Government Printing Office 
in Washington, a most comprehensive re- 
port for the year 1900, on the “Blind and 
Deaf.” This not only gives statistics, 
but also dilates on the causes of deafness 
and blindness, means. of communication, 
geographic distribution, occupations, 
school attendance, etc., altogether going 
over the ground most thoroughly and 
painstakingly. 

“The Blind and the Deaf; (1900) De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Gov- 
eT Printing Office, Washington, 


* * * 


“The Cassowary,” a collection of stories 
from the pen of the author of “The Story 
of Ab” (Stanley Waterloo), will appeal 
to men and women who care for literature 
of this sort—a little on the “dime novel” 
style, with just enough of love romance 
running through it to make it of more 
potent interest. For ourselves, however, 
the cover, with its bizarre colors, would 
be enough to “queer” the.whole book. 

“The Cassowary,” by Stanley Waterloo. 
The Monarch Book Co., Publishers, Chi-. 
cago, Ill. $1.50. 


* * * 


“Historic Buildings of America,” col- 
lected and edited by Esther Singleton, 
the well-known descriptive writer, is a 
handsomely bound volume, profusely il-. 
lustrated, and must prove pleasing read- 
ing to lovers of old “land marks” and 
places of interest. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.60 net. 
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Are you interested in babies? Then, 
of course, “Savage Childhood,” by Dud- 
ley Kidd, will be read with pleasure, even 
if it is descriptive of little, fat-bellied 
Kaffirs. This book is full of good en- 
gravings. 

Macmillan Co., New York, and Adam 
and Charles Black, London, Publishers. 
Price, $3.50. 

* * * 

In publishing “The New Art of an An- 
. cient People, the Work of Ephraim Mose 
Lilien,” B. W. Huebsch introduces a new 
author to the reading world, and a new 
artist to the world of art. Mr. M. S. 
Levussove writes this appreciation of the 
awakening art-spirit of the Jewish people, 
and we believe no one could handle the 
subject in a more sympathetic and com- 
prehending manner. ‘This book strikes a 
new note in the literature of art, and the 
pictures portrayed in pen and ink in its 
pages entitle the artist to a great place 
among the noteworthy draughtsmen of 
the day. 

B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York. 
Price in boards, 75 cents; limp leather, 
$2.00. 

* * * 

Wouldn’t it be an awfully nice (but 
perhaps tame!) world if we could all live 
up to the sentiments compiled by Walter 
L. Sheldon in the small volume, “A Sen- 
timent in Verse for Every Day in the 
Year?” | 

S. Burns Weston, Philadelphia, Pub- 
lisher. 50 cents. 

* * * 

John Bain, Jr., is his usual entertain- 
ing self, in this little volume from his 
pen, “Cigarettes, in Fact and Fancy.” 
H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston, has gotten 
up this small book so pleasingly, that it 
would make a most attractive present to 
some “lover of the weed.” 

“Cigarettes in Fact and Fancy,” by 
John .Bain, Jr. H. M. Caldwell Co., 
Boston, Publishers. 

* 

Prettily illustrated by John R. Neill, 
“The Magic Wand Series,” by ‘Tudor 
Jenks, is a most entertaining little set of 
volumes for the youngsters. 

Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents net. 

* * * 


Margaret Bottome will always be in- 
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teresting to the ordinary young girl, and 
her “King’s Daughter’s Year Book,” 
brought out by the Henry Altemus Co., 
expresses sentiments that we all, no doubt, 
would benefit by could we live up to them. 

“The King’s Daughter’s Year Book,” 
by Margaret Bottome. Henry Altemus 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


“‘Hieroglyphics of Love” is a collection 
of Amanda Mathew’s stories, re-pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the “Land 
of Sunshine,” the “Argonaut,” the “Over- 
land Monthly,” the ‘‘Pacific Monthly,” 
“Pearson’s Magazine,” and “Munsey’s 
Magazine,” in which publications some 
of them have already appeared. They are 
stories of “Sonoratown,” and old Mexico, 
and one interested in the Southland will 
take up the little volume with pleasure- 
able anticipations. 

Armetesia Bindery, 
Angeles, Cal. 


Publishers, Los 
* 

“Tt is to laugh,” and we do laugh, as we 
always do, when we take up anything from 
Wallace Irwin’s pen. ‘‘Random Rhymes 
and Odd Numbers,” is a compilation of 
Irwin’s wit and humor, and can be recom- 
mended to drive away cantankerousness of 
the worst sort. 

His comical way of dealing with ques- 
tions of the day (some vital questions, too 
—child labor being one) perhaps jars a 
little at times, but we easily fall into Ir- 
win’s manner of laughing at everything 
in the world, whether it be comedy or 
tragedy. 

Macmillan Co., New York. 


** * 


The New York Sun says of Morley Rob- 
ert’s latest effort, “The Idlers”: “It is as 
interesting as the devil,” and we all know 
that the devil, no matter in what form he 
appears, is interesting. This being with 
the forked tail leers at us from the pages 
of Mrs. Wharton’s “House of Mirth,” and 
so he leers at us again from the pages of 
“The Idlers.” These two books deal with 
the so-called aristocracy of England and 
America, and show up its members in a 
most unflattering way. We of the majority 
—the “middle class’—can pat ourselves 
complacently on the back and congratulate 
ourselves as being well “out of it.” 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
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Two more of the “Little Cousin Series” 
have made their appearance. They are 
“Our Little Dutch Cousin” and “Our 


Little Scotch Cousin.” They are excellent 


books for American children, being not 
only entertaining in the abstract, but in- 
structive. Besides, they -.remind the 
present growing generation of the fact 
that the Scotch and the Dutch were im- 
portant factors in the growth and glory 
of our composite nation. While most of 
the books of this series are by Mary 
Hazelton Wade, this couple is by Blanche 
McManus, author of “Our Little Eng- 
lish Cousin” and “Our Little French 
Cousin.” 
L. C. Page Co., Boston. 


“The Diary of a Forty-Niner,” edited 
by Chauneey L. Canfield, and brought out 
bv the Morgan Shepard Co., San Fran- 
cisco and New York, brings us near to 
the old days of California. 


“The days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of *49.” ~ 


The hardships of a miner’s life, his wild 
excitements, his disappointments, the run- 
ning of the “gold fever” in his veins, are 
here all portrayed in simple language, but 
vividly and interestingly. 

Morgan Shepard Co., San Francisco, 
Publishers. On sale at Blake’s Book 
Store. 


The Dreamer 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


(In reply to poem by Charles S. Ross, “The Unready,” pub-. 
lished in September issue of Overland Monthly.) 


Ungirded sits the Dreamer in the sun, 
While in the vale men wage a warfare grim 
And sordid. In that valley, choked and dim 
With battle-dust wherefrom the sky is dun, 
‘What sees the warrior save another one, 
His enemy, to crush, tear limb from limb? 
Bright Truth, undraped, seeks oft’ the heigi:is with hiin,. 
Serene above all battles lost and won. 


His dreams are gold uncovered. His golden dreams 
Enrich the starving soul of all the world, 
Are wrought in figured urns of loveliest plan, 
Or form a hilt from which the good steel gleams 
When worthy flag of battle is unfurled 
For Beauty, Brotherhood and God-in-Man. 
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OF ALL SCENTED S©4PS PEAP*’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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‘BEACH LOTS A. Good, Safe Investment 


vey beat Paces” 53800 AND UP These PART OF MANHATTAN 


The Highland Beach Company 


509 Germain Bldg., 224 South Spring St. 4 
LOS ANGELES 


Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any sizeof engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CLAR ENGRAVING & 

PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 


|. TEST IN€ As YOU WILL 
|| You'll hud a PURE=SAFE—EASY=QUICK= 
| LABOR & CLOTHES SAVING Soap Powder= 
better than Bar Soap in every respect—the most Up-to-Date 
|| Soap Powder—and Powdered Soap is the sort to use. 
EVERY PARTICLE OF 


Don’t. Wear a Truss 


Brook's Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken perts together and bind 
them as you would a broken limb It abso- 
lutely hold« firmly and comfortably and 
aever slips, always light and cool and con- 
forms to every movement of the body with- 
out chafing or hurting. I make it to your 
measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and B have put my price so low that any 
body. rich or poor can buy it. Remem- 
ber I make it to your order--send it to yuu 
~-you wear it--and if it doesn'tsatisfy you. 
you send it back to meandI will refund 


MEXICO 


is THE LAND ot OPPORTU- 
NITY for men with large o: 
small capital. The Mexican in- 
vestor tells the truth about Mex- 
ico’s development and invest- 
ment opportunities. Send post- 
al today for free sample copy. 

The Mexican Investor, Dept. of people thie way for the past Ave years." ne saves 
P. 0. Box 2327, Mexico City.  ressonable price. —— 
C. E. Brooks, 4400 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Home A 2335 
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| | 
Chemically Practically 
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Pear line tests 100% “=. 
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LEA& PERRI NS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS, 
COLD MEATS, 


PEERLESS 
SEASONING. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


(Where Two is Company] 


Is when they~ are comfortably 
seated at one of the single tables 


ENJOYING THE EXCELLENT 
DINING CAR SERVICE OF THE 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


While traveling swiftly from 
Los Angeles to the East 
On the de luxe 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Running Daily~ solid to Chicago 
via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific, and Northwestern 

Particulars at any Ticket Office or from 


FRED A. WANN T. C. PECK 


Genl. Traffic Mgr. A. G. P. A. 
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THE COMFORTS 


are not com- 
plete without 
the Autopiano. 
It matters not 
if you have 
never taken a 
music lesson in 
your life or if 
you are unable 
to play a single 
chord correct- 
=ly onthe piano. 
The Autopiano 
enables you to 
have the best 


ofmusic a] 
compositions plaved with the most delicate expression, according to 
your own interprecation at all times. The little tot and the aged 
grandmother can alike play their favorite selections and your home 
will be one filled with joy. 


There is only one genuine Autopiano and it is sold only at the stores 
of EILERS MUSIC COMPANY, 1130 Van Ness Ave., 1220 Fillmore 
St., San Francisco, 1075 Clay St., Oakland, Mail Building, Stockton, 
California. Other stores at Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, etc. 
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Dollar 


STRENGTH 


Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 
The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 
manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 


in business, is especially sought. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 


NEWARK, N. J. President 00+ Dept 21 


Send 
Coupon 
and obtain 
Full Informa- 
tion regarding 
Money Making 
tunities inYour City. 
ease send me free . 


* Careers for Com- 
en” ona Endowment 
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$175 


| political and scientific journals from whic es s materials, they 
| would cost more than $175. You would also waste a good deal of time in sifting out the im- 
| portant from the trivial, and determining what was really worth your reading. 


— 


THE LIVING AGE practices this art of skipping for you, and gives you, for $6, in a single 
weekly magazine, light and easy to hold, the best essays, the best fiction, the best poetry, 
and all the most timely and important articles from this long list of periodicals, reprinted 
without abridgment. 
Six dollars is not a large sum to pay for 3,300 pages of the best contemporary reading, 
covering all subjects of human interest, and emoodying the freshest thought in literature, art, 
international affairs, and current discussion. 

THE LIVING AGE gor each year twice as much material as is contained in one of 
the four-dollar monthly magazines. As it has the whole field of English periodical literature | 
to select from, it is able to present a wider range of subjects, treated by a more brilliant 
list of writers, than any single magazine, Engush or American. | 

But you can buy a magazine for less money? Certainly. There are more magazines than 
one can easily count which may be had for one dollar a year each. 

But there are magazines and magazines. THE LIVING AGE presupposes intelligence and 
an alert interest in what is going on. To people of that sort it has ministered successfully for 
more than sixty years. It holds its field alone, and it was never more nearly indispensable 


than now. 
| Subscribers for 1907 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1906. 


THE LIVING AGE 
6 Beacon St., Boston ) 
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Many Merchants TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
have our goods in stock FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN, 


but you may not readily : 
find them. Send order 
to us, then you will re- 
ceive the genuine 
**Goodform”’ equip- 
ments through the lo- 
cal merchant or from rereeene. 
us by prepd@did express. PLATED ¢ 
Soild singly or in sets. 25¢ 4 FOR”! 


Get the Genuine ‘‘Goodform”’ 


OTH men and women like the “Goodform’’ Closet Sets. They save 
trouble and expense of pressing garments, retaining the shape and 
form; they increase the capacity of closets; every garment is instantly 
get-at-able. You will wonder how you ever did without it; for it’s a 
joy every day in the year. 


‘““Goodform” Set for Men. “Goodform”’ Set for Ladies. 
$4.50, Delivered. $3.00, Delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 
6 Trousers Hangers, No. 41, cloth 1 Skirt Hangers, adjustable. 
1 1 


COAT HANGER 
NO.21 


NICKEL PLATED 


NICKEL 


PLATED 
35* 3 FoR 


FOLDED 


35* 3 FoR 


ot 
‘ 


ae 
| 


lined. each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 
each Shelf Bar and Door Loop Shoe Rail, No. 27. 
Shoe Rail, No. 27. 
All nickel plated. In attractive enameled boxes, especially right for 
ye Remember we deliver for 
e price. 


knew he would like 


Accept no substitutes. Get the genuine. Every article in the 
“Goodform”’ Sets is superior to anything of its kind; if not, send 
anything or everything back and money will be refunded. For 
years ““Goodform’”’ Sets have been a favorite with gift buyers. Our 
experience and perfect equipment enable us to handle the holiday 
trade promptly. Your order will have quick and careful attention. 
Booklet free. 


| 
=5 
i | ih} 
| 
| 
| | 
NICKEL PLATED 25° 
. CHICAGO FORM CO., Mfrs., Chicago 


Irving Institute 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


2126-2128 Galifornia St San Francisco 


Prices and Course of Study Unchanged 


Miss Pinkham and Miss Mac Lennan, 
Principals 


TELEPHONE WEST 844 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN WESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
SARAH D. HAMLIN 


2230 Pacific «Avenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 


What. School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
' kind of school, address: 

American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS. 


Return this with 50 one cent stamps or 25 one 
cent stamps with the names and addresses of 
20 ladies, and learn how to have a lovely, natu- 
ral color as long as you live. This method is 
now being revealed for the first time to the 
general public. There are no cosmetics, 
bleaches, face powder, or other poisons in this. 
Pimples, black-heads and discolorations disap- 
pear forever under this method. Women and 
girls who wish to be beautiful will be taught 
the simple laws of beauty, and they will learn 
how the most beautiful women of Paris, guided 
and controlled by Master Gypsy and Greek 
minds, appeared upon the scene, played the 
game of life and carried everything before them 
= their bright eyes and unrivaled complex- 
ons. 


J. L. MOCKLEY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


= 
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Schools and Colleges 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or magical Beauttier 


PURIF > es, Oo tches, 
=~ Rash, and Skin Dis- 
Beautifies Wy 33 eases and every 
the Skin. Ze blemish on 
No other G@ beauty, and de- 
Cosmetic A fles detection. It 
will do it. W@ has stood the 


test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut- 
ton (a .patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.”’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S OUDRE SUBTILE removes 
ee hair without Injury to the skin. 

ice, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


| 


— —_ 


Boston Brown Bread Flour, 


self-rising and already prepar- 


3-B Pancake Flour, self-rising, 


bake on hot griddle....‘pkg I15c¢ 


Three Bees Patent Roller-wheat 
Flour, the highest grade in the 
market. 


Trade 
Mark 


All Grocers 


Allen's B. B. B. Flour Co. 


‘Pacific Coast. Factory, San Jose, Cal. | 
--Eastern Factory-- 
Little Wolf Mills, Manawa, Wis. 


«Mix with water or sweet milk and | 


a 


q 


HAT’S the Broadway Magazine exactly. It is charged 
with timeliness. It tingles with personality. Not heavy, 

mind you. But bright, interesting and informative. 
The Broadway Magazine does nothing less than uncover 
the Greatest City on Earth—New York—every thirty days. 
It is the truest, timeliest, most vivid reflex of the surging, 
complex life of America’s metropolis that has ever been pre- 

m sented between the two covers of a magazine. 


| MAGAZINE 


For February Fifteen Cents 


contains such features as: Zhe Farce of Police Court Justice in New York—a 
clear, accurate exposition of a disgraceful situation which is making New York 
the laughing-stock of the country; illustrated. Zhe Winter Pleasures of 
Soctety—a woman on the “inside” writes entertainingly of how the men and 
women of the “400” take their pleasure on the run; illustrations by The 
Kinneys. Amateur Night—a keen, true story of close-to-the-bone human 
- nature as she is lived once a week in the burlesque theatres of New York; 
illustrations by Jay Hambidge. ew York and A Commission—it costs New 
Yorkers over $31 a head to be governed, the people of Nashville only $6. Why? 
Because—but you'll agree that this intensely interesting article proves 
its case pretty well. Zen short stories—bright and interesting. Handsome 
illustrations. What is and isn’t worth while seeing in the sAeatres. Intimate 
sketches and photographs of men and women in the public eye. 
BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
l5c.a Copy = 3, sand7West ast. $1.50 a Year 


New York 
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nnual Special Sale 
stermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are im every way as great, if not greater bargains than the ial Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 1§ Ibs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable thar regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old. 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 
Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Nfifered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $1s. 
each. Shey have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs.. and are covered with A. C. A. 
Ticking. ese French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs, more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort_and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
»207 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 
well be no time for correspondence. - 


330 | 18% 
Ll, Ss 
4 
Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. office % 


are given FREE with each instrument. Don’t delay. 


Our Special 
Offer On 
This Piano 
Will Save 


You Money 


= j Write For It Now 


If you are thinking of purchasing a piano now or in the near future it will pay you to 
write and get full particulars of our Special Offer on Lagonda Pianos. We can save you 
$50 to $150 and furnish a perfect, rich toned, well made piano that will last you a lifetime. 

We can sell our high-grade pianos at prices lower than others because we have the 
finest equipped piano factory in the world, buy raw material in large quantities for cash, 
and have a company made up of the largest music dealers in this country. Their com- 
bined knowledge and experience with ours makes it possible to reduce our manufacturing 
and selling expenses way below all other houses. We sell the 


Lagonda 


on easy monthly payments covering one, two and three years’ time. + If you have an old 
instrument we will take it in exchange at liberal valuation as partial payment. We abso- 
r ——1 lutely guarantee satisfaction. If after 30 days’ trial oy 

30 Days] you are not entirely satisfied with the Lagonda I to 3 Years 
1 To Try It | Piano, we will take it back at our expense. Yourun | Tg Pay For It 
‘ no risk whatever. Lagonda Pianos are the best ! , 
values for the money on the market today. For quality of tone, workmanship, design, 
finish and durability they are unexcelled. The 
Lagonda Piano will give you lasting satis- 
faction. Don’t purchase until you get our 
Special Offer. No matter where you live 
you can buy a Lagonda Piano in perfect 
security, for if we have no agent near we 
will sell to you by mail as conveniently 
and cheaply as though you came into our 
stores or factory. 

Remember — a Beautiful Stool and Scarf 


Write today for our Free beautifully illustrated Catalogue and Our Special Offer. 


THE LAGONDA PIANO COMPANY, Office 22nd St. and J Ave., New Castle, Ind. 
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Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup ; 


An Old and 
FOR CHILDREN) Well-Tried 


CUTTING 
THEIR TEETH | Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- ) 


ing Syrup has been 
"used by millions of 

mothers for their children while teeth- ¥ 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists ¥ 

. in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for Winslow’s 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


(Established 1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


DIPHTHERIA, CATARRH. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 

for a quarter of a century has earned un- 

qualified praise. Restful nights are assured 

at once. 

Cresolene is a Boon to 

Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Booklet 

Cresolene antiseptic Throat 


§ Tablets for the irritated throat. 
of your druggist or from us. 10¢, 


Send Postal for Descriptive 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


If there is one member of the hu- 


man system that will pay you back 
in full measure for all the injury you 
do it, itis the teeth. Neglect is no 
worse than experimenting with 
worthless Dentifrices. Both will 
hasten the day of bitter regret. 


Stand by SOZODONT and your 


teeth will stand by you. 


DO YOU 


SUFFER 


From any nose, throat or lung trouble such as 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma or Consumption 
If so, we will mail you, free and postpaid, liberal trial 
treatment of Condor Inhalation (California's greatest 
wonder) to convince you that it is possible to be perma- 
nently cured at home without change of climate, loss of 


CONDOR INHALATION 


directly reaches the affected parts 
and stops pain in chest or between 

shoulder biades, raising matter, 
B) constant spitting, lingering colds, 
hoarseness, chronic coughs, tick- 
ling in throat, loss of taste 
and smell, flushed cheeks, 


night sweats, chills, fever, 
hemorrhage, foul breath, 
stuffed nose, head noises 
sneezing, shortness of 
breath gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weighi, etc. 

Drawn through mouth 
or nose, our original Con- 
dor Inhalation (None 
OTneR GENUINE) penetrates to every nook and corner 
of the air passages and lungs, disinfects and rebuilds 
diseased tissues, oosens and raises mucus, destroys and 
ejects germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores bealth, 

Trial Treatment, Illustrated Book and in- 
formation about how to get well sent abso- 


lutely free to you if you write 
CONDOR CURE CO Dept. 262 Les Angeles, Calif. 


MINSLOW 
| 
| 
The Yapo-Cresolere Co 
Canada 
| 
AVATARS: 
|| 
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| 
Are You a 
| New Englander? 
— Write for a free sample copy of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. In 
—— | it. you'll find the first chapters of 
The Best. Story Ever Written 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 
“OLD KING SPRUCE’, 
: A tale of love, battle and mystery, set. 
— in the northern Maine wilderness, full | 
— of the glory of life and love and the 
call of the wild. 
4 | interesting things in the NEW ENG- 
: | LAND: Send for a sample copy and 
_ | learn about. them and our special ofter 
7" . to you, whether or not. you are a New 
Englander. 
Address 
| THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Dix Place, Boston, Mass. 


— 
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IN THE MORNING 


ON ARISING TAKE '% GLASS OF 


THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 


A beautiful woman must have a clear compiexion. Perfect 
digestion and active liver are essential. The greatest aid is 
HUNYADI JANOS, the Natural Aperient Water. Gentle 
pleasant and effective. Tones up the whole system. Try it. 


SEARCH FOR INFORMATION 


THEGERMAN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN SOCIETY 4 


It furnishes an index to sixty-two current magazines. All article 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


ar indexed unders subject and author. Cross references are q 

Tk H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis 
Publisher of the One-Place Bibliographies 


Guaranteed capital and surplus. .$2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid-up in cash 1,000,000.00 French American Bank, of San Francisco ‘~ 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1906.......... 38,531,917.28 | SS 
F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, Corner Montgomery and Market Sts. q 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President: A. R. Schmidt. Cashier: $1,000,000 
m. errmann, sst. ashier; eorge 
Tourny, Secretary; A. HL. Muller, Asst. Sec- Undivided Profits eececeeeeseeeseeeeeseeeese 125,000 
retary; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attor- 3 
neys. Charles Carpy, President; Arthur Legallet. 
DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Vice-President; Leon Bocqueraz, Vice-Presi- 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. dent; John Ginty, Cashier; M. Girard, Asst. al 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. Cashier. 7] 


T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


Empowered by law to act as Trustee, Execu- 
tor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver and As- 
signee and to do a general banking business. 


for Liquor and 


Drug Using 4 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 


. White Plains, N. Y. Pa. 
Mar 2803 Locust St. Columbus,O. | 4246 Fifth Ave. : 
San . | Neb. 1037 N. Dennison Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. ortland, Me. Cor. Cass and 25th St., Poeere- Pa. Toronto, Ont. Can. ‘S- 
Washington, D. C. Grand Rapids, Mich. North Coaway, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. London, Eng. ar 
211 N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. amburg, Pa. : | 


\ 
— 
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| Ml There’s Millions in It \ 
+ AMERICAN BORAX MINES GO. 


Will earn you an Income for 
Life 


How did Bornx Smith make 
his Millions ? 
How did the Fraiser Borax Co. 
Make its Millions ? 
How did the Columbia Borax 
Co. Make its Millions ? 
Then why can’t the 
Stockholders of the 
AMERICAN BORAX 
MINES COMPANY 
DO THE SAME? 
when in the estima- 
tion of three experts 
their property is 
more valuable than 


the FRAISER and 
COLUMBIA ? 


A Working Borax Mine 


READ WHAT THEY ALL QUOTE : 
Their property comprises 320 acres in all. It adjoins and is a continuation 
of the Fraiser and Columbia mines. The company is incorporated under the 
laws of Arizona. Capital stock, 5000 shares, par value, $100.00 each 


BUY THIS STOCK WHILE YOU CAN GET IT AT 


$10 A SHARE. PAR VALUE, $100 EACH 


This stock is going fast, so you will have to act quick. Application for —s on the Los An- 

geles Stock Exchange will be made February 1, 1907. We reserve the right to refuse any and 

all subscriptions for more than ten shares. 

— REMEMBER OUR ADVICE—IF YOU CAN’T BUY TEN SHARES, BY ALL MEANS BUY 
ONE OR TWO, AS EVEN THIS SMALL AMOUNT MIGHT MAKE YOU RICH. 

You can pay ONE- pnt CASH and the balance in monthly payments. Fill out your sub- 


scription and mall at o 
FREE—Don’t fall "te write for our booklet on Discovery and History of Borax—SENT 


H. M. BENNETT CO. 


BANKERS 353 PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


Limited Offering at $10-- 


H. M. BENNETT CO., G 
I f sin entiemen: Kindly send, without expense to 
ro shares of the capital stock of the American -e, wh 

_ Borax Mines Company (fuill-paid and non-as- me, why your stock should pay dividends within 
Ssessable) at the rate of $1.00 per share (par months. 


value $100.00.) Please find enclosed............ 

dollars, being part (full) payment for the said 

shares at the above price. N: 
The stock to be issued to ame 


Nam 


| A 
| 
4 | 
‘ 
| 4 
| 
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Bekins 


| CUT RATE SHIPPERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


OAKLAND | 
CHICAGO | 


— 
i — 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 
It's a dandy. Opens the tightest 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jar 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 


‘Interior Decoration 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF IDEAS 


Decorating and Furnishing the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
necessary as dressing fashionably 
and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00 a year 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


| liford & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New York 


LA DAMASK. 
| Liquid Rouge. | 


Ask Your Druggist. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Esthetic Chemical Co. 
New York. 


A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bear- 
ing the name ELGIN is the best 
movement of its kind made. 


' There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values 
of which are fixed by the num- 
ber of jewels and the quality of 
materials used in construction. 
The movement which meets 
the great demand for a popular- 
priced watch is the famous 
G. M. WHEELER movement, 
a name almost as great as 
ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be 
had in the popular sizes, for 
men’s and boys’ use, and in the 
models so much desired. Ask 
your dealer. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Ill. 


xxx! 
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MY WIFE WANTS YOU / 
AY | 
— 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, 
circulars free. 
The Selwell Company, 
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California 


The “Glose In” 
Residence Suburb of 
Los Angeles 


i? 


Miramonte Park 


» 


Miramonte Pumping Station 


Beginning just 400 yards from the city limits, 
Miramonte is 3 blocks wide, and extends for 
three-quarters of a mile along the celebrated 
Huntington Electric Railway system to. the 
beaches, which affords frequent cars, 12 min- 
utes running time, and 5c. car fare to the cen- 
ter of the new shopping district, and to the 
main business thoroughfare of Los Angeles. 


RAPID GROWTH—BEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Miramonte is the southern gateway to Los 
Angeles, and is a natural growth. The city 
limits could not stop the city’s growth to the 
south. The demand for medium priced lots 
could not be supplied inside the boundary, so 
the people went outside and built up Mira- 
monte. More than two-thirds of the entire 
tract has been sold out. 

Miramonte has wide streets and cement 
walks, heavy curbs, ornamental trees, large 
fruit trees, beautiful view of the mountains, its 
own water supply, telephones, lights, fertile 
soil, good drainage, building restrictions, Post- 


office, stores, church (not completed), large lots 
and alleys. 


YOU CAN BUY A LOT BY MAIL. 


Lots average 50x144 feet to a 12 foot alley. 

Prices $650 to $1200. Terms, 10 per cent of 
ty price down and $15 a month payments, 

per cent interest on deferred payments, or, a 
discount of 10 per cent allowed for ‘“‘all cash.’’ 

Parties desiring to secure a lot now should 
send a certified check, draft or money order 
for $25 to apply on the first payment and have 
a lot reserved, subject to approval. The best 
possible selection will be made, and 60 days’ 
time will be allowed for further investigation 
and to complete the transaction. The entire $25 
will be returned if the purchase is not com- 
pleted. 

Miramonte values are advancing steadily, and 
a large profit can be realized next fall if you 
do not wish to build and live on the lot. 

Miramonte is a SURE MONEY MAKER, be- 
cause of its desirability. 


Write for Booklet 


A Group of Homes 


RUFUS P. SPALDING 
Owner 


217 Herman W. Hellman Building 
Cor. Fourth and Spring Streets 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.. 
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IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SONG-POEMS Self Acting Spring Rollers 


Boys. Quickly learned in your own home. Satisfaction 
hms noe - or ~A fee. Save your fine specimens. Deco- 
rate home and den. Highly profitable business or side 
line. Fine catalog and Taxidermy Magazine free. Write 
today. W. School of Taxidermy, Umaba, Neb. 


make regs. Fascinating work for Men, Women an 
Popular Music Publishing Co. 


eae Each improved HARTS- 

HORN SHADE ROLLER— 

ACENTS WANTED no tacks required—is perfect 

We will sive Uberal commission to, the right men. 
fit, particulars and territory. the way it IS made. 


Warrington Woolen and Worsted Milis, Dept. 37, 
Wood Rollers—Tin Rollers 


10 men in each State to 
ANTE Sold everywhere in good 


r per mon : per day tor ex nses. 
SAUNDERS CO” Jackson Bhd, stores. Be sure to look on 


the label for the script signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn 
never omitted, and thus avoid 


EASY MONEY trouble and expense 
10-Cent Stock going soon to $1.00—pays 
vidends in 1907 or your money back. Rank 
FINANCE Adress Cit, 


— 
— 


} Ernest H. May, President A. E. Edwards, Gashier S. F, Johnson, Ass’t Cashier | 
A. K. MeQuilling, Vice-President H. A. Doty, Ass’t Cashiel 


| The First National Bank of Pasadena 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY | 
CAPITAL $100,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $145,000 . 


DIRECTORS 


H. G. Hotaling Wm. H. Vedder C. M. Parker Don C. Porter 
John McDonald 


A. K. McQuilling Ernest H. May R. |, Rogers T. Earley | | 


200111 
Catalog 
Free 
— 
| 
| 
| 
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DO YOU KNOW that All of the WORLD’S GREATEST FORTUNES were 


builded on LAND INVESTMENTS ? Let us put in the Foundation for You 

The FINEST BEACH on the LOWER CALIFORNIA COAST. Property at other Pacific Coast Resorts has 

a from ONE HUNDRED to FIVE HUNDRED per cent in three years. LA PLAYA BEACH will do 
same. 


Just think of it! A lot for ten per cent down and $1 a week. Take John Jacob Astor’s ad- 
vice and buy land. Owni ng a piece of real estate is often the most important step towards 
success in life. California is the Garden Spot of the World, and you want a piece of it. Do 
not delay. WRITE AT ONCE FOR BEAUTIFUL 64 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TO 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. GRASP IT. 


THE LA PLAYA BEACH CO., Inc. 
346 Douglas Building Los Angeles, Cal. 


 LUGILE GOLD and GOPPER MINING COMPANY. of all | 


That the shares of the Lucile Gold and Co — Mining Company will prove highly profitable 
at an early date is a foregone conclusion. opper is coming into more general use every day, 
and the present A.B falls far short of the heavy demand. This, together with the fact that 
me c seer magnates of the country are investing heavily in Greenwater, leads us to look for 

a rapid increase in the value of the shares of the Lucile Gold and Copper Mining Company. 
We are now selling 10,000 shares of the treasury stock of the Lucile Gold and Copper Mining 
Company at +a — per share. This stock will be listed on the San Francisco Exchange 


March lst, 1907 


F. R. PITNEY § CO. F. R. PITNEY & CoO., Fiscal ents Lucile 
eae and Copper Mining Co., 142 South Broad- 

wa 
I shares 
FISCAL AGENTS LUCILE GOLD AND of treasury stock Lucile Gold ‘and Copper Min- 
ng ompany at c. per share. nclose 
COPPER MINING CO. in full payment for same. 


-Climatic conditions and natural attractions unequalled 
Thirty years ago Los Angeles looked like Ensenada 


to-day. 
An ideally located piece of high mesa property, wg! me 
to this magnificent bay, has just been subdivided into resi- 

dence lots, 25x100, w ich are now offered for sale at the 
above prices. A climate said byold travelers to be the finest in 
the world. Hot springs, excellent boating, bathing, fishing. 

and the best smal] game shooting found in the West, combine 
to make ENSENADA BAY an ideal place to spend yoar vaca- 

tion---either summer or winter. 

Write us for at and full particulars 
Yeu can use % some day 


'$15.---$5 Down, $5 in 3, and $5 in 6 
Agents Wanted Ensenada and a Corner of the Bay, and shows location of tract 


J. D. Cameron Co. or Edwin Hart & Co., Member L.A; Realty Board and Cal. State Realty Federation 
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have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
are stillin the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their uncommonly na yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
make them the most reliable and the most 


popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 


Cc 


HALL’S 


| D. FERRY & CO., Dereerr, Mica. 
ata SICILIAN 
I CAN SELL \) @HAIR 


Your Real Estate or Business 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 

Pri perties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
parts of the United States. Don't wait, Write today describing 
| what you have to sell and give cash price on same. 


“THE NEW KIND 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY It is now positively known that falling hair is caused 
: by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at any price, write Renewer, as now made from the ‘‘ revised formula, we 


promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
-y- which produce this trouble. It also destroys 
he dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 


me your requirements, I can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


condition. 


= h e L an d M an Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum. Sulphur, Tea, 
‘ Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume 
415 Kansas Avenue Ask your druggist for ‘the new kind.” The kind that does 
not change the color of the hair. 
TOPEKA, : KANSAS. R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


CREX 


GRASS CARPETS 


Trade Mark 


The 20th Century Sanitary Carpet 


To fully comprehend the merits of CREX Carpets and Rugs it must be borne in mind that 
wire grass (from which Crex is made) yields one of the longest as well as one of the tough -st of fibres 
and is practically indestructible. 

CREX is the ONLY absolutely sanitary floor covering---it affords no home for germs and 
disease, and dust cannot collect in it. 

CREX Carpets and Rugs give entire satisfaction, always look well, wear well and are 
inexpensive---used universally the year round in city or country houses---no home c -nplete 
without CREX. 

Patterns are varied in the plain and figured Carpets---Rugs in solid colors and striped effects. 

CAUTION---Avoid imitations---be sure you get CREX---there is only one genuine--- 
substitutes which may be represented to be just the same as Crex are of inferior quality and lighter 
grade---insist on having “GREX.”’ | 


Crex Carpets, Rugs and Art Squares are made from the tough, wiry, prairie 
grass grown in the Northwest, and woven with the best and strongest cotton 
twine. On account of its heavy body Crex lies flat without curling. 


Sold wherever Carpets are Sold 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CO.  -_— 377, Brosdway, New York 
D. N. & B. WALTER, Pacific Coast Distributors, Sacramento and Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal- 
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Pacific Coast Mines Bureau, 


Reference: Occidental Bond and Trust Company 


THIS COMPANY IS INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA, WITH A CAPITAL STOCK OF $50,000.00, DIVIDED 
INTO 5000 SHARES OF THE PAR VALUE OF $10.00 EACH ; $25,000.00 
PAID UP, AND 2500 SHARES IN THE TREASURY. 4THIS COMPANY 
IS ORGANIZED TO PROMOTE MINING AND INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES ; TO BUILD MILLS, SMELTERS, AND REDUCTION PLANTS; 
HANDLE REAL ESTATE; LAY OUT TOWNSITES; BUILD ROADS; 
AND TO DO EVERYTHING NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFUL MINING 


The business of this company has accumulated so fast that it has become necessary to 
increase its capital; while very reluctant to do so, the directors have finally consented to sell 
some of the Treasury Stock, to a selected list of investors. 

The first allotment is limited to Five Hundred shares, at par value, Ten Dollars’ each. 
Unless still other brilliant opportunities offer, or for some other good reason it becomes ad- 
visable, no more of the stock wil be sold. And should there be at any time a second allot- 
ment, it will be offered at not less than ten per cent premium. 

It is the purpose of this company to pay dividends as earned on stock sold durin the 
current month; that is, the investor during any month will receive such dividend the first of 
the following month. 

A large surplus has already accumulated. The company has established a fine business, 
an invaluable good will, and sundry other advantages, the fruit of years of well directed 
work; it owns some valuable mines, has real estate holdings, townsites, and stocks in gilt 
edge companies. In all this the investor will share. 

This is an extraordinary and an exceptional opportunity. It is a chance to become a 
stockholder in a well known and phenomenally successful corporation of brokers, and lets 
the investor in on the ground floor. The directors reserve the right to withdraw this offer 
at any time without notice. 


The Company will sell one share and upwards, limit- 

ing the number of shares to be held by any one person, 

except those who become employes of the Company 
The company is in need of office men, salesmen, mining engineers, foremen, mill men 
and miners; men who have energy, pluck, ability and tenacity of purpose. Those who buy 


a block of Treasury Stock on the easy terms offered, and who desire employment, are re- s a 
quested to address the Secretary of the Company, stating experience, position preferred, etc. | 


Address 


Pacific Coast Mines Bureau, 
214-15-16-17 Delta Building, 426 South Spring Street | 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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